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How a famous home economist 


helps market your farm products ! 


Marie Gifford (shown on the right in the 
photo above) is Armour and Company’s 
famous home economist—director of 
Armour’s Consumer Service Department. 
Each month, under her direction, this de- 
partment publishes recipes and service in- 
formation in newspapers and magazines— 
uses radio, television and movies—to show 
homemakers how to buy, prepare and serve 


Armour foods. This special service helps 
make millions of women steady Armour 
customers—steady customers for meat and 
other foods processed from your farm 
“raw materials.’ So, in effect, Marie Gifford 
—like hundreds of other Armour employ- 
ees in other important jobs—is helping to 
market your farm products, is helping to 
make your farm business more secure! 


How to be your own best customer... 


Next time you go shopping and see the Armour name on 
food products or on soap, remember that the “raw mate- 
rials” used to make these quality products may have come 
from your own farm. So try some—start being your own 


best customer, today! 


* Buyer of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, 
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* Seller of more than 2,000 products for farm, home and industry. 
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What te De About 
“Shipping Fever’! 


Suggestions by FRANKLIN for 


Providing Practical Protection 


The variety of conditions usually involved makes ef- 
fective methods of prevention more complex than in 
Blackleg where one simple vaccination does the job. 


Safeguarding your calves against loss from Hemor- 
rhagic Septicemia and its complications calls for both 
vaccination and for careful handling of the animals. 


Strong protection can be provided by vaccinating with 
an initial 2cc dose of FRANKLIN CORYNEBAC- 
TERIUM PASTEURELLA BACTERIN, followed 
by a second dose, double or more, three to five days 
later. Best results will be obtained if this is done about 
two weeks prior to weaning or shipping to allow the 
animal time to develop strong resistance against infec- 
tion. Calves vaccinated in the spring need a shot before 
fall shipping to bolster up their resistance. 

FRANKLIN Corynebacterium Pasteurella Bacterin is the vaccine 


to use because of the resistance it provides against the two most 
common infections. 





Proper handling calls for the avoidance of anything that would 
cause overheating, fatigue, sudden chilling, excess drinking, dehorn- 
ing, branding or any condition that would lower vitality. Exposure 
to severe cold and dampness is hazardous. Watch closely for sev- 
eral days after arrival for symptoms that would indicate the need 
of prompt segregation and treatment. 


ae 


More details are given on page 10 of current Franklin catalog, free 
copy of which may be had from any local Franklin Dealer, or by 
writing to any Franklin office. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


DENVER KANSASCITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT. WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALTLAKECITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND BILLINGS CALGARY 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE CATALOG, 
AND NAME OF NEAREST DEALER. 


NO Gane 
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New, Fast-Working 
Killer for Screwworms 


Franklin E Q 335 Screw- 
worm Remedy does a clean, 
complete job. Contains Lin- 
dane in U. S. formula. Four 
other types to fit every pref- 
erence. All fully described 
in Free Franklin Catalog. 



















































The most practical instrument produced for the cattle 
industry in years, and the only one of its kind in the World. 
We will be glad to mail you a circular. Write for it today. 


DENCOLO CORPORATION 


516 Acoma Street, Room 15 Denver 4, Colorado 
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You Save 


Time... 
WHEN YOU CALL BY NUMBER 


You'll save yourself time, these busy days, bv keeping a 
list of out-of-town telephones vou call most often. 


When you call by number. the long distance operator 
doesn’t have to consult Information — and your call 
goes through faster. 


That means better service for you — and better service 
for all America, right now when telephone lines are 
carrying urgent industrial and military calls. 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Ship To 


OHN CLAY 
& COMPANY 


We Conduct a Strictly Live Stock 
Commission Business 


HOUSES AT 9 LEADING MARKETS 


CHICAGO, ILL. E. ST. 2OUS ItL FT. WORTH, TEX. 
OMAHA, NEBR. ST. JOSEPH, MO. DENVER, COLO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. SAN ANTONIO, TEX. OGDEN, UTAH 
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FLOOD REPORT—(July 23) Weyl 
been having some terrible floods jp thi 
section for a month and all mail had 
been irregular and late; for several] day 
no outside mail reached us except why ary 
came by air mail. It is clearing @ a controls. a 
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other — in this case the cattle in- 
dustry for labor, for wages were 
not being controlled. Congress has 
wisely amended the law to stop the 
experiment in its tracks by out- 
lawing the two rollbacks of Aug. 1 
and Oct. 1 and banning slaughter 
quotas. 

Incidentally, the controllers first 
said they would quit their posts if 
they could not have the strong 
powers to control prices that they 
wanted. They used all the argu- 
ments and threats they could think 
of. Price Boss DiSalle said he 
could not make his plans work 
without the power to establish 
quotas on slaughtering, a device 
we have seen no reason for other 
than as a fulfillment of the desires 
of the controllers for more power. 
Now Mr. DiSalle says he will not 
quit. Just another of the empty 
threats! 

What the industry fought for 


Control Powers Curbed 


was repeal of the entire price and 
wage control section of the Defense 
Production Act. It believed that 
management of the things that 
cause inflation was needed and that 
price control could never stop in- 
flation. It believed that the most 
powerful of indirect controls would 
be to lower government spending. 

The curbs that are now part of 
the law should prevent further dis- 
ruption of the industry. But even 
the controls that are left will in- 
vite black markets Controls on 
meat failed under OPA. They will 
fail again. 

But perhaps most noteworthy in 
the action of Congress in clamping 
down on the control power is the 
reflection in that action of the pub- 
lic’s attitude toward the attempt 
of government to run all the af- 
fairs of the individual. The public 
has also told the would-be all-out 
controllers where they must stop. 
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, are late) writers, Knowing nothing about 
a the cattle business and thinking 
amaged by they would please the housewife, 
ever, wer indulged in general criticism of 
fine, aii, cattlemen and unfounded charges 
Of cows) against the industry. The govern- 
our wos) ment, too, loosed its best informa- 
more cn) tion on Why we need rollbacks and 
ae fron controls and what a selfish and 
oe te money-grabbing lot the cattlemen 
'S—H. EB are, It even went so far as to ask 
leading columnists and radio com- 
mentators to announce the need 
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Ut won lers’ campaign. 
= pring But Congress did not go along 
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trols have lost to the consumer 
many thousands of pounds of beef 
he otherwise would have had. But 
are there other losses not so ap- 
parent? Does it sound strange that 
the very soil itself may have suf- 
fered because of the interference 
of price regulations? 

For several years now the em- 
phasis in agriculture has been on 
the animal. On many of the smaller 
farms particularly the tendency 
has been to raise more meat ani- 
mals. It has been a profitable ven- 
ture, with the added advantage of 


| diversification to protect against 


the losses that one-crop farming so 
often entails. 

This is a development that is all 
to the good. It means better food 
for the consumer. It means more 
meat for the growing demand of 
the consumer. It also means better 
treatment of the soil. 

A test conducted by the State 
College of Washington recently 
Showed that in a three-year period 
there was 14 times as much ero- 
Sion on ground fertilized by the 
commercial fertilizers as on ground 
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fertilized by animal fertilizer. 

We do not know how much the 
rollback and controls have dis- 
turbed this tendency on the part 
of the smaller farmer to use more 
animals on his place, but it can 
safely be said that the price regu- 
lations have not encouraged this 
swing to animal agriculture. Many 
a wheat grower may already have 
plowed up his recently seeded 
grassland to wheat again, simply 





THE BEAN BALL 





because wheat may now appear to 
him to be a better venture. 

In the discussions in Washing- 
ton on the question of renewal of 
price control law there has been 
little mention of such indirect ef- 
fects of government interference 
with agriculture. Nor has it been 
stressed enough that a prosperous, 
sound livestock business can lead 
not only to cheaper food but to 
more healthful food and to real 
conservation—all without govern- 
ment edict, without meddlesome 
planning by the government and 
without cost to the government. 


Plan Now! 


ESERVATIONS for the Amer- 

ican National’s 55th annual 
convention are expected to start 
pouring in this month, as the coun- 
try’s cattlemen begin to lay plans 
for the January 7-9 meeting in 
Fort Worth. The famous Texas 
brand of hospitality is beginnin’ to 
cook, as the southwestern live- 
stockmen prepare to welcome their 
colleagues from all over the West. 
Fort Worth, home of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association, has much to offer the 
visitor and we urge you to get in 
line as soon as possible for your 
share in the arrangements. 
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Statewide Affairs Require 
Organized Activity at State Levels 


National Affairs Require 
Organized Activity at the National Level 


Support Both Your State and National Associations 


A Message to American Cattlemen: 


becoming an important part of the cattle business. Conservative estimates show that 
each cowman spends about seven days a month working to pay taxes to the government. 


Under current price control rules, you cannot slaughter your own beef for personal con- | 
More government controls may come for 


Sumption without obtaining a permit from the OPS. 
your business, and they may come fast unless more people in the cattle business decide 
it is time to take a hand in helping to correct the situation. 


As the population of the United States continues to grow, and as new land 
frontiers become a thing of the past, livestock producers find themselves becoming a 
smaller minority group each year. This trend will continue, and, as it does, it will 
become more and more important for those engaged in the cattle business to work 
together on problems of common interest. 


Cattlemen everywhere have demonstrated the fact that they recognize the need for 
strong state and local associations by their Support of such groups. But we must not 
Stop there. We must go a step further and give additional support to the work of the 
American National Cattlemen's Association. The state and local groups have vital work 
to do in their orbits; the National functions on a nation-wide basis. Both jobs are es- 
sential to the everyday operation of our ranches, and all these associations should be 
Supported by every cattle grower in the country. The close contact maintained between 


state and local associations on the one hand and the National on the other works to our 
mutual advantage. 


If you have faith in your business, and if you intend to continue in the cattle 
business for a period of years, you cannot afford to disregard membership in the na- 
tional association. I invite you and urge you to join today. You will be repaid the 
small expense involved in membership, time and again, by the valuable services rendered 
to you by the association. 


You will receive periodical releases and publications concerning matters of interest 
to all cattlemen--and from the information gained therefrom you will be in much better 
position to plan your daily cattle operations. Let us hear from you soon. 


Very truly yours, 


CLAUDE OLSON, LUDLOW, S. D., 
Chairman, Finance Committee, 
American National Cattlemen's Association. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


515 Cooper Building, Denver 2, Colorado 


You will find my check enclosed in the amount of $__ 
men’s Association. 





Minimum annual dues $5.00 per year. a atsiitionscucacataalbiemiicatetiit Nas ot _— 
Five cents per head on cattle rendered 

for taxes. ADDRESS is - 

8 AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


______ for annual dues to the American National Cattle- 
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In “ 


‘he Great White Owls,” Author Toi Kerttula relates the story of the 


' crushing winter of 1886 in Montana. Almost symbolic of the effects of that tragic 
year is this drawing by the famous western artist Charles Russell, which he called 
“Waiting for a Chinook,” or “The Last of the 5,000.” 

The PRODUCER is indebted to Russell Thorp, now American National field 
representative, and Wallace Huidekoper, onetime Montana Stockgrowers Association 
president, for important background information on this picture. Charlie Russell, 
the outfit’: horse wrangler, drew it as a desperate sort of clincher, to convince the 
New Engiand men who owned the starving, freezing animals of the suffering their 
cowboys aud cattle were undergoing. In answer to a letter of inquiry regarding 
conditions from the owners, Mr. Russell urged, “Let me answer that.” He made 
the sketch on the lid of a pasteboard collar box and the foreman, Jesse Phelps, 
' after remarking that “the picture tells them the story better than I can write it,” 
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forwarded it to Helena. 


Mr. Huidekoper in 1913 purchased the picture from a 


friend of the artist’s; had it cleaned, backed and framed in Chicago, and in 1942 


presented it to the Montana Stockgrowers. 





CHARLIE RUSSELL’S FAMED DRAWING 





By TOI KERTTULA 


HE BIG BLIZZARDS OF THE LAST 

few winters made newspaper head- 
lines—miles of them! They brought suf- 
fering and even death. And _ they 
brought the haylift and the drama of 
giant bulldozers battling the ever drift- 
ing snows. 

To the average reader this was some- 
thing new, something he had never heard 
of before. Too, it was something that 
might affect him personally through the 
price of steaks. 

But, out in cow country it was tough, 
but nothing new; just another round in 
the eternal battle with the weather. 
Worse probably than anything in the 
memory of most men, but every rider 
knew that there had been other storms 
which had brought more suffering and 
caused greater havoc. 

Back in the days before weather fore- 
casts, bulldozers, planes to dump out 
hay—or, for that matter, even hay— 
there was a storm the mere mention of 
which still sends chills down. the ranch- 
er’s spine. No name could ever do that 
one justice so they merely called it the 
winter of ’86. 


ENTRAL Montana was worst hit, al- 

though the storm spread all over the 
Great Plains. The only difference is 
that a combination of circumstances set 
the stage for the greatest disaster in 
Montana. 


The process of exterminating the buf- 
falo was in full swing and thousands of 
longhorns were brought up from Texas 


; every summer to take their place. The 


1 Cattle- 
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price of beef was good—4% cents a 
pound. Texas had the cattle and Mon- 
tana unlimited free range. The stock 
from the warm South suffered severely 
the first winter and those surviving 
were considered acclimated and capable 
of shifting for themselves. The winter 
kill usually ran about 10 per cent. A 
man who ran 20,000 head could figure 
on an annual loss of 2,000 head from all 
causes including rustlers. Nothing much 
to worry about—just a mere $100,000 
a year. 

Coinciding with the arrival of the 
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Texas cattle came a string of bad win- 
ters, beginning with the winter of 1880- 
81. That one wasn’t a winter; rather, a 
string of blizzards from December to 
May. For weeks the temperature hung at 
20 below with frequent drops to 40 be- 
low. On some ranges the loss was heavy 
but for Montana, east of the Divide, on 
the whole the loss was only slightly 
above normal. 


The next bad one began Christmas 
week, 1883. The mercury dropped to 40 
below and camped there. The Indians 
suffered most severely, due mostly to 
the neglect of an Indian agent. There 
was no game to hunt and when their 
food ran out they ate their horses. Word 
of their plight reached the cowtowns 
and relief expeditions were organized. 
They found the survivors huddling in 
their lodges while the wolves fought 
over the frozen bodies of the dead. One- 
fourth of one tribe died that winter from 
exposure and starvation. 


HE winter of 1885, too, was severe 

and again Indians were reported 
freezing to death. The winter kill was 
mounting year by year as the ranges 
became overcrowded. Eastern papers 
and magazines were beginning to com- 
ment on the suffering of range stock in 
Montana during blizzards. But the range 
was open and there was no way to keep 
operators from bringing in more cattle 
from the South. The government had 
forced cattlemen out of the Indian Ter- 
ritory and many of these cattle were 
coming to Montana. Many men realized 
the stage was set for disaster but no 
one had the power to prevent it. 

The summer of 1885 was dry but ’86 
was worse. By July the grass was 
burned brown and the creeks and water 
holes drying up. Countless fires raged 
across the ranges and for months the 
sun glowed red through a pall of smoke. 
Indians, still resentful of the destruction 
of the buffalo, undoubtedly set many of 
them. Fires frequently ran for 50 miles 
on a 20- or 30-mile front. 

Cattle from the burned-out ranges 
swelled the total on those left untouched. 
The situation was tight, very tight, but 
still the big herds rolled up from Texas. 


By fall much of the range was as bare 
as a parking lot and herds were pushed 
across the Missouri River, sometimes 
clear into Canada. Everything north of 
the river was Indian reservation and 
supposedly out of bounds for the long- 
horns. Or so the government said. Here 
there was still some grass. 


There were other signs too, for those 
who wanted to read. Birds and animals 
that usually wintered in the sheltered 
river breaks suddenly disappeared, mov- 
ing southward. The stock took on an 
unusually heavy winter coat much 
earlier than usual. The fall rains did not 
come to awaken a carpet of green over 
the burned areas. Instead, clouds of dust 
and ashes drifted back and forth with 
the vagrancies of the wind. Far to the 
westward glittered the already snow- 
capped peaks of the Rockies. 


Nereeees 16, 1886, dawned clear, 

warm, and sunny. Shortly after 
sunrise a dark cloud mass began to rise, 
like a pillar, out of the north. Soon it 
covered the whole sky, settling a twi- 
light-like gloom over the prarie. “Looks 
like snow,” a cowboy remarked to his 
companion; “Wish I’d brought my slick- 
er!” 

Soon he was wishing for more than a 
slicker. A sudden gust of.wind from 
the north moaned dismally as it sent up 
swirling clouds of dust. On its heels 
came another, stronger, colder, and 
bringing white butterflies. 

A few more practice chords and the 
storm pulled out all the stops. Sud- 
denly the air was choked with snow, 
driven forward by a howling gale. Not 
the snow you know, but hard, frozen 
crystals of ice, more like flying splinters 
of glass. Nothing could face into that 
storm, and herds, so recently pushed 
across the Big Muddy, started drifting 
back. Six weeks earlier than usual the 
winter of 1886 had begun. 


Hourly the tempo of the storm in- 
creased and with each blast the -tem- 
perature dropped a few more degrees. 
The sound of- the wind rose from a 
moan to a sullen roar, and then to an 
unearthly wail. It * sounded like the 
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scream of a giant siren intermingled 
with the thunder of a waterfall. Lamps 
burned in ranch houses, for by midafter- 
noon it was almost as dark as night. 

Soon there was ground snow for the 
wind to play with, and play it did! It 
piled the draws to the brim and built 
huge drifts in the lee of every obstruc- 
tion. The crust of the drifts was so 
hard it rubbed the hide from the legs 
of animals plowing through it. 


Riding the crest of the storm on 
silent wings came another warning, the 
great white owls of the Arctic. Ranch- 
ers had never seen them before, but not 
so with the Indians. If not actual ex- 
perience, they at least had legends of 
their coming. Upon sighting the birds, 
and despite the fury of the storm, 
they broke camp and fled south. There 
was good judgment in their madness! 


Slowly the storm broke out, leaving 
the range bleak in its whiteness. The 
drifts settled but did not vanish. This 
was not the season for chinooks. 

Twice again in December the fury of 
the Arctic lashed down across the Cana- 
dian prairies at the cattlemen. Both 
easily equaled the first November storm. 
On their heels came the wolves, gaunt, 
grey brutes which feared neither man 
nor beast. They found easy killing south 
of the border and took a heavy toll. 

“When the days begin to lengthen the 
cold begins to strengthen,” runs the old 
proverb. That year, at least, it held 
true. January 9 brought 18 inches of 
new snow while the temperature hung 
at 20 below. “Too cold to snow,” they 
say... Not in ’86. The next two weeks 
it snowed intermittently while the ther- 
mometer registered a steady 40 below. 
A FEW warmer days and then, on 

January 28, winter began in earnest. 
Already there was more snow on the 
‘ground than usually falls in several nor- 
mal winters. 

For three days the storm battered the 
already punch-drunk plains. Visibility 
was zero. Cowboys, when forced to dis- 
mount, tied their ropes to the reins and 
played them out as they moved away. 
By the time the had reached the ends 
of their ropes the ponies were just faint 
blurs behind the flying snow. To loose 
a horse meant death in a few hours. 

Many of these men did die, for there 
were few bunkhouse days that winter. 
Cattle drifted steadily and, storm or no 
storm, the cowboys rode out to help 
them as best they could. There was no 
hay to feed. In fact, it was estimated 
that there was not enough hay in all of 
North America to feed the herds on the 
western plains. The riders could only 
drift them toward the most sheltered 
draws or pull out those stuck in drifts. 
They could not reach them all and thou- 
sands died and froze there, to fall down 
when the snow melted in the spring. 

That storm, which they called the 
“Great Blizzard” brought temperatures 
of 60 below. After it cleared, the snow 
lay deep enough on the level to reach a 
long-legged rider’s belt buckle. And 
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that in a country where anything more 
than halfway to the top of four-buckle 
overshoes is considered deep! 


LOWLY it moderated, but not much. 

All through February bitter weather 
continued with an occasional minor bliz- 
zard from time to time. Only one thing 
could save the herds now, and men be- 
gan to listen for a change in the sound 
of the wind. Bunkhouse card games 
would come to a sudden stop as men 
listened. Finally one would slip out- 
doors, only to return dejectedly shaking 
his head. The chinooks, those soft south 
winds which can send the temperature 
climbing 50 degrees or more in a few 
hours and wipe the range bare of snow 
overnight, did not come. 


The February storms finally drove the 
longhorns into the towns, where they 
restlessly tramped the streets eating 
shrubs, garbage and what not. They 
died there by the thousands, sprawled 
grotesquely on the boardwalks or in the 
doorways of homes. Their incessant 
bawling began to get on the residents’ 
nerves and the local papers were soon 
printing bitter editorials about the in- 
humanity of the cattlemen. 


The chinook finally came early in 
March. If winter had lasted another 
three weeks, and it easily could have, 
there would not have been a live critter 
on the ranges. And it revealed a sight 
which the deep snows had hidden all 
winter—thousands of dead and a barren 
range. So thick were the carcasses that 
along creeks you could walk for miles 
without once stepping on the ground. 
Some draws you couldn’t approach for 
the stench of decaying beef. Better than 
$20,000,000 worth of cattle lay rotting 
on the prairie. 





The loss was heavy—in some places 
as high as 95 per cent. Over-all loss for 
the eastern half of the state was prob- 
ably around 60 per cent. One outfit, the 
Niobrara Cattle Co. of Texas, had less 
than 10,000 left out of over 40,000 head. 


It not only broke many cattlemen fi- 
nancially but in spirit as well. Many 
ranchers, as well as riders, foresook the 
range forever, preferring town jobs 
where they never again would hear the 
bawl of a cow or the moan of the wind 
over the snowy prairie. 

But it did more than that. It smashed 
the open-range cattle industry of Mon- 
tana forever. After that ranchers began 
raising hay and cowboys took off their 
spurs and started learning to use a 
pitchfork. Herds were cut down and 
more “barbwire” was strung over the old 
open range. 


Remember that there was a string of 
severe winters before the terrible one 
of ’86. I am wondering, are the bliz- 
zards which have swept the West for 
the last few years just a forerunner of 
a ripsnorting winter to come? Don’t 
pay too much attention to the weather 
forecasts; there is only one way to tell 
really. Watch for the great white owls 
of the Arctic! 





SECRETARY MOLLIN SPEAKS 
AT MISS. FARM-HOME WEEK 


Officers el 
. . prand inspect 

F. E. Mollin, executive secretary of man Brew 
the American National, was a featuref stock Comm 


speaker on July 19 during the Missi) Ralph Mir2c 
sippi State College Farm and Homeff agency, sec? 
Week. In discussing the outlook for th) The June, 
livestock producer, Mr. Mollin declared |) in Denver. 


that the long-time outlook was good) 
barring a depression—which would hel a 
short-lived if the government woy 

adopt proper measures. He said there : . Asso: 
a definite trend toward animal agricyj.| _ 
ture, and even with our more efficient! 
feeding, progress in breeding and crogs. 
breeding and capacity for greater prody.|) Pierre, Sout 
tion (the cattle population may go to) brucellosis fp 
90,000,000 or more), the demand should) to be work 
continue broad and the stockman’s prob.|| stockmen W 
lem will be to meet that demand that has! sessions, du 
grown for beef. nine was a 
livestock sa 
details for p 
tion in the 
well publici: 
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Nutional Livestock 
Brand Conference 

7 wspapers 
Meets in Montana ceihahichiion 


The outgrowth of a meeting heli a voluntary 
years ago as a means of working out 
related problems in brand _ inspection 
among the states of Nebraska, Wyoming |) 
Montana and the Dakotas could be seen 
on June 25-26 at Billings, Mont., when 
the National Livestock Brand Confer-} 
ence met and adopted a constitution and 
by-laws and elected officers on a per- 
manent organizational basis. Marking} 
the important development of the group 
and the widespread interest in it as an 
essential adjunct to the business of buy- 
ing, selling and shipping livestock, the 
meeting drew an attendance of repre 
sentatives from 17 states and three Ca- 
nadian provinces; included were those 
from as far south as Louisiana and 
Alabama. 























The conference passed a_ resolution 
urging adoption of an amendment to 
the Packers and Stockyards Act, to per- 
mit brand inspection of cattle shipped 
into a state by officials of that import- 
ing state. 








In toy 








tle Associ 

Conference 

= Stock 

Another brand conference shot—this oe 
one of Odd Osteroos (left), recently re chief live; 
signed secretary of the North Dakolap (o.. o¢ j;, 
association, with Millard Lund, chief } for Texas 
brand inspector for the state. represent 
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Officers elected are: O. J. Shaw, state 
) brand inspector in Idaho, president; Ly- 
man Brewster, head of the Montana Live- 
stock Commission, vice-president, and 
Ralph Miracle, secretary of the latter 
agency, Se etary. 
The June, 1952, meeting will be held 
in Denver. 


Association Notes | 





Following a recent special meeting at 
Pierre, South Dakotans report that the 
brucellosis program in that state seems 


to be working out well. Around 400 
stockmen were present for the all-day 
sessions, during which a committee of 
nine was appointed to meet with the 
livestock sanitary board to work out 
details for putting a program into opera- 


) tion in the state. The gathering was 
well publicized on the radio and in the 
| newspapers and the cattlemen expressed 


satisfaction over the plan which involves 
a voluntary program which the livestock 
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In top photo, Dale Reynolds of Elko, Nev., secretary of the Nevada State Cat- 


people have a part in setting up. 

Among speakers of the day were John 
Sutton, president of the South Dakota 
Stock Growers Association, and Tom 
Arnold of Valentine, Nebr., who is chair- 
man of the American National Sanitary 
Committee. 


The Chaffee County Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation met June 29 at Salida, Colo., 
with around 100 present for a _ well 
planned program of speakers which in- 
cluded Stafford Painter, Roggen, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation; Frank Fehling, Nathrop, a sec- 
ond vice-president of the American Na- 
tional; Brett Gray, secretary of the 
Colorado Woolgrowers; George Everett, 
Sr., and Russell Rose of Pueblo. Presi- 
dent of the association is Jack Cogan 
of Nathrop. 


The importance of controlling prairie 
fires is recognized in Nebraska, where, 
among other counteracting activities, 
the executive council of the Nebraska 
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tle Association (left), visits with a pair of Canadian guests at the recent Brand 
onference meeting. Center is Kenneth Coppock of Calgary, secretary of the West- 
ern Stock Growers Association; at right is W. H. Mead, livestock commissioner, 


Edmonton. 


; In lower cut, the South takes over for the moment. (L. to r.) William S. Perry, 
chief livestock markets inspector, Montgomery, Ala.; Noah Ward, executive secre- 
tary of livestock brand commission, Baton Rouge, La.; Chas. Stewart, traffic counsel 
for Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, Fort Worth; Henry Wilson, 
representing the Northwest Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association. 


August, 1951 


Stock Growers Association recently 
passed a resolution to cooperate with 
the Sandhills Cattle Association in see- 
ing that signs are erected along high- 
ways warning motorists of fire danger. 


At Lake City, Fla., some weeks ago 
Sheriff Ralph Witt was elected presi- 
dent of the newly organized Columbia 
County Cattlemen’s Association. David 
Maxwell was elected vice-president and 
County Agent Jim Watson was named 
secretary-treasurer. Purpose of the 
group is promotion of the interests and 
welfare of the county’s livestock pro- 
ducers. 


The annual spring meeting of the 
Judith Basin Livestock Association was 
held in Stanford, Mont., on June 30. 
Among speakers at the gathering, 
which was well attended, were Ralph 
Miracle, secretary of the Montana Live- 
stock Commission, and E. A. Phillips, 
secretary of the Montana Stockgrowers 
Association. New officers elected were: 
William Schmidt, Stanford, president, 
succeeding Fred Reed; Roy Keating, 
Utica, vice-president; Allen Nelson, 
Stanford, secretary; N. O. Husband, 
Stanford, treasurer. 


The Sandhills Cattle Association an- 
nounces opening of a full-time branch 
office in Broken Bow, Nebr., to remain 
open until Nov. 15. The office will have 
information on cattle for sale at various 
ranches on state highways. 


Tom Wartman, Monte Vista, was 
elected president of the San Luis Valley 
Cattlemen’s Association at Alamosa, 
Colo., succeeding George Dominic III, 
Villa Grove. Malcolm Stewart, Jr., was 
elected secretary. Former Secretary 
Louis Higel, Alamosa, was named vice- 
president. 


Control Means Monopoly 


In adding his voice to the protests 
against livestock and meat price con- 
trols and rollbacks, A. G. Pickett, sec- 
retary of the Kansas Livestock Associa- 
tion and state livestock sanitary com- 
missioner, pointed to the fact that con- 
sumers in recent years have been en- 
joying relatively cheaper meat and a 
better diet. “Meat,” he continued, “is 
perishable and the price is very sensi- 
tive to consumer demand. It is a mat- 
ter of record and one of the simplest 
principles of economics that meat prices 
follow incomes up and break sharply if 
consumer incomes go down. Under gov- 
ernment controls the consumer loses con- 
trol; he pays the price asked for what 
is offered. On a competitive market he 
can trade where he gets the best prod- 
uct for the lowest price. Government 
controls set up a vicious monopoly and 
the consumer not only fails to get price 
relief but receives an inferior product. 
The retailer certainly is not to blame, 
since he has trouble keeping in line 
with regulations and making his meat 
business pay.” 
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Good Brands go together 
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CUTTER LABORATORIES 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





| supplies of grass cows at some mar- Alfalfa production is placed at 56,614. 


| marketed too early. Yields are very dis- except on hogs. Cattle slaughter felj 








Effect of Controls Seen 
In Decreased Feeding! 


By H. W. FRENCH 


ATTLE RECEIPTS HAVE been hold-_ is predicted, up about 4,000,000 tong 
ing up well, augmented by increased from the pervious record year of 1945, 


kets. Many of these grass cows are 000 tons. 
“washy,” indicating that they are being Federal slaughter for June was down 


appointing and about 2 per cent below off 279,000 head, calves 78,000 and 
estimates of buyers. Receipts at Chi- sheep 208,000. The increase for hogs | 
cago the second Monday in July stood was held to 545,000. Most cold storage 
the largest since Oct. 1950, and one week items as of the end of June were y 
in July supplies at Fort Worth stuod from a year ago, but holdings of lard 





the largest since Nov. 1949. were less than half as large as a year 
earlier. 
About 80 per cent of New Mexico 

is in a drouth area and many cat- Buyers have been having a hard 
tle and sheep need to be moved. The time buying within compliance and 
San Luis Valley in Colorado is al- seller resistance to price declines 
most rainless and thousands of cat- has been stubborn on_ grainfed 
tle and sheep are suffering from steers and heifers although buyers 
lack of water and feed. The floud had somewhat of an easy time 
disaster in Kansas and Missouri breaking prices for cows. The scar- 
upset the movement of _ livestock, city of bulls resulted in a stronger 
especially to Kansas City where the market. In the main, however, the 
market was closed for days. cattle price structure was mate- | 


; rially weakened. 
Currently slaughter cows are making 


up 10 per cent of the receipts at Chi- Compared with a month ago most of 
cago where stockers and feeders are the beef steers at Chicago were 25 to 50 
confined to 5 per cent. The remainder cents lower except that high prime were 
of the run consists of grainfeds, the big at least 25 cents higher. Heifers fin- 
end of which are steers. During the ished steady to 50 cents lower but most 
first week of July, the average price of of the cows were 50 to 75 cents down, 
beef steers at that market sold out of canners and cutters closing steadily to 
first hands figured $35.85, about $5 50 cents off. Bulls looked steady to 50 
above a year earlier. Choice and prime cents higher, while calves and vealers 
beef steers are in about the same per- were chiefly $2 lower. 

centage aS a year ago. 
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Decreased Feeding 


Pastures Best in Years Biggest decreases were in Illinois, In- 


Condition of pastures averaged 90 per diana and Kansas, the drop for Nebras- 
cent of normal and the third best for ka and Iowa showing 5 per cent. Illi- 
July 1 for 24 years. In the Southwest, nois, Iowa and Nebraska had 1,264,000 
extending from Texas through southern cattle on feed on July 1 against 1,764, 
California, range and pasture feed was 000 on Apr. 1 and 1,388,000 on July 1 
very poor. A record hay crop for the of last year. Colorado holdings were 
country of 112,000,000 to 115,000,000 tons about the same as a year ago, the 





This shot of the Boxer-Weisbart feedlots near Brush, Colo., was taken last 
month during the Colorado Hereford tour which visited 30 herds and other points of 
interest in the northeastern areas of the state. This is one of the biggest cattle feed- 
lots in the country, expanding over a large area and accommodating 20,000 head at 
one time. 
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Va Tag 
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“DAN” — Owner of 
Roundup Ranch 
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YEP, HE SAID YOU WERE 
GOING TO HAVE A VET FRIEND! 
TAKE CARE OF THE CALVES 


we DOWN THERE BEFORE WE 
Wao PICK 'EM UP. 

og y—-— a 
if aa 
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| JUST SENT A WIRE TO THE VET IN 
BOX VALLEY. HE'LL GIVE THEM A 
SHOT OF BLACKLEGOL “S-HS” 
RIGHT AWAY. 
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THOSE NEW CALVES OF YOURS, Rg 
DAN, WILL BE ALL SET WHEN YOU } 
PICK THEM UP IN A COUPLA 
WEEKS. | JUST WIRED INSTRUC- 
TIONS OVER ) 
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DOC SAYS WE SHOULD GIVE THESE CALVES A BOOSTER 
DOSE OF SHIPPING FEVER VACCINE IN A COUPLE OF 
WEEKS TO INCREASE THEIR PROTECTION FOR THE 
NEXT FEW TOUGH MONTHS. 








IS HE GETTING ANXIOUS ABOUT THAT NEW HERD HE JUST 
BOUGHT DOWN THE LINE? 





YES, DANNY. BUT IN 
ADDITION TO LONG- 
TIME IMMUNITY 
AGAINST BLACKLEG 
AND MALIGNANT EDEMA 
—IT GIVES SEASONAL 

? SHIPPING FEVER PRO- 
TECTION. YOU KNOW 
ABOUT SHIPPING 
FEVER, DON'T YOU? 


—— 





ee ————EEE 


IT HAPPEN MANY 
HE IS NOW. 


FEVER IS LIKELY TO BREAK OUT 
WHENEVER RESISTANCE IS LOWERED. 
YOUR DAD KNOWS . . . HE'S SEEN 


=_— = -. 
= 
SS 
ee 


st Ds Hi, DOC. DAD'S BEEN LOOKING FOR YOU. = 
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ELL, DAD SAYS SHIPPING FEVER |S JSS 

LOT LIKE PNEUMONIA IN HUMANS. (1° "SS Sig 
AZ 
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TIMES. THERE 
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(| WHEN | BOUGHT THESE CALVES | WASN'T SURE 
IF THEY WERE FULLY PROTECTED AGAINST 
BLACKLEG AND MALIGNANT EDEMA. BY USING 

BLACKLEGOL ‘S-HS”, WE GAVE 'EM PROTECTION 
AGAINST ALL THREE DISEASES IN ONE SHOT. 






THOSE CALVES LOOK PRETTY hi THEY SURE DO, DAD .. 
4 GOOD, DON'T THEY, DANNY? NOT A STRAGGLER IN 
THE BUNCH. BUT WHY } 
DIDN'T WE VACCINATE 
THEM JUST FOR 
SHIPPING FEVER? 









THE SHIPPING FEVER 
CINE HOLD? 






When cattle not known to be fully protected against 
blackleg and malignant edema need shipping fever 
protection, Dan uses Blacklegol® “S-HS”. 


CLOSTRIDIUM CHAUVE! | 
SEPTICUS-PASTEURELLA 
BACTERIN 


Blacklegot” “S-HS" 
Blacklegol ‘‘S-HS” combines in a single 10 cc. dose... 
1. Long-time immunity against blackleg 

2. Long-time immunity against malignant edema 
3. Seasonal protection against shipping fever. 


fab ead: 
DTI S A TOT | 


Liam tt eee | 


When vaccinating history is uncertain... 


USE 
Blacklegol “S-HS” atuyprox® 


CUTTER LABORATORIES - 





One of a series of educational 
strips prepared by Cutter Labora- 
Berkeley, California, to 


tories, 
help stockmen fight DISEASE—the 
unhung rustler. 


Berkeley, California 
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Cased on USDA Formula EQ-335 , 
At Your VETERINARY SUPPLY DEALER! 










<F EXTRA LETTERS OR 


7 Fiennes - 254. 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of 
ink and full instructions, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 
prices. 


FSS NECK CHAINS 
St 1233 1, Case hardened t 





chain. 
EAR TAGS 2. Solid bronze num- 
Several kinds to ber plates. 


select from. Write 


for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 


4. Priced reasonable. 





Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 
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The LaRUE 
Cattle Squeeze Chute 


(Patent Pending) 

“1,000 Cattlemen Can’t Be Wrong” 
Through ten years of Chute manufacturing and 
with the help of 1,000 LaRue Squeeze Chute 
owners we have developed what is today the 
World’s Finest Squeeze. Don’t be misled with 
false claims. See the LaRue Chute before you 

another. Please write for full information 
and prices. 


LaHub Mfg. Co., Inc. 


PARKS, ARIZ. 
Between Flagstaff and Williams on Highway 66 








| level 





brand group; O. J. 


| Miracle, named sec- 
| retary-treasurer. 





movement since Apr. 1 being light. 

Short-term feeding is at the lowest 
in several seasons. Only 4 per 
cent of the fed cattle marketed between 
Apr. 1 and July 1 had been placed on 
feed after Apr. 1. Total marketings of 
fed cattle April to July have been larg 
er than last year. About 66 per cent of 
the July inventory is expected to be 
marketed before Oct. 1. 


Despite all the buyer resistance, 
stocker and feeder cattle are still 
much higher than a year ago, and 
during June the average cost of re- 
placement steers shipped from five 
markets stood over $6 higher than 
a year earlier. Other replacement 
stock is correspondingly high. 


Cattle on feed weighing under 600 
pounds made up 4 per cent of the total, 
those from 600 to 900 pounds 55 per 
cent and those 1,100 pounds and heavier 
16 per cent. Steers accounted for 75 per 
cent of the total, heifers 17 per cent and 
calves 8 per cent. 

Although there was some fluctuation 
in stocker and feeder prices at Chi- 
cago, the net result was a market on 
about the same basis as a month earlier. 
At some of the other markets -prices 
softened somewhat. Usually the demand 
was equal to the seasonally light to 
moderate supply but heavier receipts of 
replacement stock are not far off. 


Price Roundup 

Steer calves and short yearling steers 
were noted at $36 to $37.50 at Chicago 
where good to choice older steers fre- 
quently made $32 to $35, some medium 
going around $29.50 and common Hol- 
steins as low as $27. Shortfed heifers 
went to country buyers at $32.50. Good 
heifer calves sold at $34.60. 

Many of the other markets reported 
many shortfed steers for replacement 
purposes at $34 to $35.25 and any num- 
ber of heifers on country account at 


$30 to $33.50, some Hghtweights pass- 


ing $34. Any number of common to 
good stock cows scored $20 to $26. Buy- 
ers are still after calves of vealer 
weight, frequently paying $42 and above. 
The relationship between fat and 
feeder cattle has not changed a 
great deal in the last month al- 
though the spread is much wider 





Two residents of 
the host state flank 
the new president of 
the National Live- 
stock Brand Confer- 
ence at the recent 
convention in Bill- 
ings. (L. to r.) Ly- 
man Brewster of 
Birney, president of 
the Montana Live- 
stock Commission 
and elected vice- 
president of the 


Shaw, Idaho state 
brand inspector, the 
president, and Ralph 








than before the rollback. If cattle 
owners do not soon make more deals 
and deliveries at home it is almost 
certain that the replacement sup. 
plies at the terminal markets wil] 
be heavier this fall. 


The big end of the choice and prime 
steers sold at $34.50 to $38.25, with a 
fair quota at $38.35 to $38.75 and some 
as high as $39 for the first time jp 
many weeks. Many good and low choice 
sold at $32 to $34.25 but commercial 
and low good had to sell at $29 to 
$31.50, utility going as low as $26. High 
prime heifers scored $37.50 to $38.25, 
bulk good to average prime selling at 
$32 to $36.50. 


Any number of utility to commercial 
cows were taken at $26.50 to $30 and 
a few commercial reached $30.50 with 
some good at $31 and above. Canner to 
utility cows bulked at $19 to $25.5. 
Bulls usually went at $27 to $30.50 but | 
some scored $31 to $32. It was largely | 
a $35 to $38 market for good to prime 
veal calves but cull and commercial 
often went at $25 to $34. 


There still is much confusion in 
the minds of cattle feeders and to 
date nothing has been settled about 
future rollbacks although for a 
time it looked as though they would 
pass out of the picture. 

Cattlemen are marketing their 
holdings as they are ready for mar- 
ket and this means a relatively 
small percentage of shortfeds at 
this time. While few have been 
making replacements, there is more 
inquiry for: feeder steers develop- 
ing. Current buyers are after two- 
way steers, as the demand for thin 
short yearlings and calves is dimin- 
ishing. 








The movement of grass cows has been 
stepped up materially but to date grass- 
fat steers are not being marketed to . 
any extent. Maturity on grass is not so 
early this season, as in many areas the 
grass had a late start and in some sec- 
tions the grass was short because of 
lack of moisture. A few loads of high 
mountain cows have been arriving in 
Denver and these readily changed hands 
despite a very dull market for other 
types of grassers. 
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CATTLEMEN REPORT: FUL-O-PEP’S 


caded nutritional strengra 


PAYS OFF ON THE RANGE! 
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Check these nutritional 


benefits Ful-O-Pep Range Cubes 
give your cattle 










S) YW ADDED VITAMIN A, provided in 
; ARS natural form by Concentrated 
AN, » oa) Spring Range*, boosts herd health, 
Se breeding condition and milk flow. 


WY EXTRA PHOSPHORUS, calcium and 
trace minerals in Ful-O-Pep in- 
crease appetites of cattle and effi- 
ciency of feed utilization. 


y NUTRIENT BALANCE of proteins, 
vitamins and minerals promotes 
body condition, easy calving and 
big calf crops. 


y HIGH PALATABILITY and digesti- 
bility of Ful-O-Pep Range Cubes 
make them go farther with less 
waste than ordinary or single pro- 


tein supplements. Be ahead! Feed 
Ful-O-Pep! 


1a) 
BO aR rls ens lg ad 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


















Cheyenne, Wyoming 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


I have fed Ful-0-Pep to my year- 
lings for two years now. It 
gives them an added boost in 
flesh and makes them more 
thrifty. 


I also fed my cows Ful-0-Pep 
Cubes, one pound per head per 
day for a month before calving 
and two weeks after calving. It 
produced plenty of milk for the 
calves and both cows and calves 
(shown in the picture) were more 
thrifty than the cattle not 
having Ful-0-Pep. 


Sincerely yours, 


Ok Frcs — 


Palo Pinto, Texas 


Gentlemen: 


The winter feeding period of 
1950-51 was extremely dry. We 
fed 200 tons of your Ful-0-Pep 
Range Cubes to our commercial 
cattle. We are extremely satis- 
fied with our results. 





One group of 850 stocker heifers 
weighed in at 510 pounds in 
August and weighed out at 800 
pounds in May. These heifers 
were run on dry grass and fed 
around 2 lbs. of Ful-0-Pep Cubes 
per day. We believe these out- 
standing results were obtained 
because of the high vitamin and 
mineral content of Ful-0-Pep 
Cubes. 


We believe these are the best 
cubes we ever used. 


Very truly yours, 
McMurry Cattle Company 


Manager 
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CATTLE 
SQUEEZE 


The many exclusive features of the 
famous Teco Cattle Squeeze make it 
the most popular squeeze. available. 
Patented dehorning gate (available 
separately) securely holds the head 
and animal for any gperation . .. yet 
it swings open to allow the animal to 
leave through the front. Adjustable 
for height, it closes automatically. 
Rear stop gate is spring balanced... 
safe, easy to operate. Squeeze ratchet 
on top draws both. sides together si- 
multaneously .. . keeps animal on its 
feet. Locks automatically .. . releases 
instantly. Write for full particulars. 


~ 


(| ~ SPN, 


a a 





Distributed by 
Stoney, Inc., Denver, Ft. Worth 
Hall & Harman Equip. Co., Toppenish, Wash. 


or 
rm ——Write FOR DETAILS & PRICES-— 


THOMPSON « GILL, 


Madera, California 
Please send full information on TECO: 


1 Cattle Squeezes 1 Calf Chutes 

0 Pilers & Stackers C) Cattle Stocks 

() Fertilizer Loaders (| Feed Wagon Beds 
{] Grain Elevators QO Stock Racks 
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Some Retail Resistance 


Reports from the retailers show that 
much of the beef in various parts of 
the country is selling below ceilings as 
there is particular resistance to the 
price of steaks and roasts. Should this 
condition continue and receipts of live 
cattle increase, the price tendency should 
be downward. Some retailers are not 
even offering any lamb at this time. 

Improved inquiry in producing areas 
has been reported after a lull of many 
weeks, yet actual sales of cattle for 
current and fall delivery have not been 
stepped up. It is expected, however, 
that dealing will increase immediately 
as prospective buyers frequently are 
making bids slightly above a few weeks 
ago. 

Cattle into the eight Corn Belt 
states during June fell 49,000 short 
of a year ago. The number of cat- 
tle on feed in the 11 Corn Belt 
states as of July 1 was 9 per cent 
short of last year. In the eastern 
Corn Belt the decrease was 17 per 
cent, while the western Corn Belt 
showed 6 per cent decrease. How- 
ever, numbers in Wisconsin and 
South Dakota are up 5 per cent. 


The hog market was very irregular. 
At a time when everybody was looking 
for a rise in prices, the market took 
a downward turn although there was 
a sharp upward outburst late that car- 
ried best butchers to the highest level 
of the month. This was immediately fol- 
lowed by another reaction. 

Closing prices at Chicago were around 
50 cents higher than a month earlier 
but final sales were below the July high 
time and considerably above the aver- 
age market for the month. Most of the 
time the top was $23 or below but on 
the high day some choice butchers 
reached $23.80 and at the finish nothing 
passed $23.50. Choice light sows late 
sold at $20 to $20.50. 


Many have been talking about the 
large percentage of sows at the 
various markets but as compared 
with a year ago the figures show 
that fewer sows are coming to mar- 
ket at this time than was true a year 
earlier. The percentage of sows at 
the seven principal hog markets for 
the first week of July stands at 33 
as compared to 48 a year ago. 





(L. to r.) James 
S. Pittinger, chair- 
man, brand commis- 
sion, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Chase Feagins, 
chief brand inspec- 
tor, Alliance, Nebr.; 
W. M. Rasmussen, 
secretary of South 
Dakota Stock Grow- 
ers, Rapid City, at 
the Billings brand 
meeting. 









Idaho new crop lambs have been mpy. 
ing freely but very few have been conf 
ing east of Ogden where West Coasif 
buyers are taking the bulk. Supplies of 
natives around the circuit have hee} 
moderate, yet buyers had no troublef 
forcing prices downward and they ha} 
even greater success in breaking thf 
market for ewes which suddenly jp.) 
creased in volume. The movement of) 
sheep and lambs at Fort Worth this 
season was much below normal, many 
of the Texas holdings having been 
moved to feeders in other states, 

Closing prices for spring lambs a} = 
Chicago were 50 cents to $1 lower than!) - 
a month earlier as there was slight re. 
covery from the low time. Ewes mean. 
while continued to work lower and final 
sales were mostly $2 off. Feeder lambs 
were almost absent at most markets jp 
the Midwest and at Denver where the 
range movement had not begun. Some 
recent sales of feeder lambs on the) 
Western Slope in Colorado for fall de! 
livery were reported at $32, a price not j 
obtainable a short time ago. 

Although on the high spot some choice 
to prime spring slaughter lambs at Chi- 
cago made $33 there were few at any 
time above $32.50 and during most of 
the late sessions best were easily ob- 
tainable at $382 and below. Ewes worth 
$15 to $17 not so many weeks ago, 
closed at $10 to $15. Many of the range} . 
feeder lambs at Ogden sold at $30.50 tof » “>=” 


ee ee 








$31.25. lien, 
RETAIL DEALERS MEET ae 
The 66th annual meeting of the Na- a eae 


tional Association of Retail Meat and § : ere 
Food Dealers, set for Cincinnati, Ohio, 
August 5-9, included in its schedule a 
well balanced program of speakers, en- 
tertainment activities and special as- 
semblies for the ladies in attendance. 


FILM "STARS" FARM BUILDING 


Another sound movie of interest to 
farmers and ranchers is “Arch Against 
the Sky,” now available for free show- 
ings. The picture features advantages 
of ear-corn drying and storage on the 
farm, and illustrates how modern builé- 
ings perform work for farmers. De- 
tails available from Information Bureau, 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Stran-Steel 
Div., Detroit 29, Mich. 
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2711 SOUTH MAIN bd HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


ANGUS are tops for 
CROSSBREEDING 


® 95% of calves are polled when Angus 
bulls are crossed with horned cows. Saves 
you trouble . . . boosts value of calves. 


© Heifers have less calving trouble 
because calves sired by Angus bulls have 
smaller polled-shaped heads. Makes earlier 
calving practical. 

® Less cancer and pinkeye in Angus. Even 


Angus crossbreds are resistant to these dis- 
eases. For more information, write 


JLLED HEREFORDS 


RANGE RAISED BULLS 
for the 
PROGRESSIVE CATTLEMAN 
x kh & 

F. R. FARNSWORTH 


Rt. 4, Porterville, Calif. 
Phone White River 4F2 


Registered Polled Herefords 
Since 1931 





WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 


High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 


Made Like You Like ’Em 


For Men, Women and Children 
















Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger 






Chapman, Kan. 
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‘American Angus Assn., Chicago 8, Il, 




















| meeting of 
| the New Mex- 


Clayton. (CL. 
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RESEARCH HELPS MEAT DEMAND 


In his report to the National 
Stock and Meat Board at its 28th an- 
nual meeting June 14 in Chicago, Gen- 
eral Manager R. C. Pollock referred to 
the current livestock and meat situation 
as encouraging, with the year opening 
with increased numbers of meat ani- 
mals on farms and ranches. “Official 
figures show,” he stated, “that cash 
sales of cattle, hogs and sheep in 1950 
approximated $9,402,000,000. This rep- 
resents an average of 33% cents of every 
dollar of farm income last year. In 
nine of the 48 states the sales of cattle 
hogs and sheep accounted for more than 
half of the farm income.” As for the 
growing demand for meat, Mr. Pollock 
pointed out that while it is due in part 
to high consumer buying power and a 
high level of employment, it “is also 
due to the fact that research has been 
revealing more and more _ information 
concerning the nutritive value of meat.” 

“Aside from these (favorable) facts 
relative to the meat program,” the state- 
ment continued, “may I say that at a 
time when our industry is so vital to 
the nation’s economy and health and to 
the defense effort, it is regrettable that 
rules and regulations have been im- 


Live 


| posed which are a threat to our future 


meat supplies. Statements made 
that cattlemen are on a strike can ema- 
nate only from those with no real con- 
ception of the problems of the livestock 
producer...” 


NEBRASKA RAISES CATTLE TAX 


The Nebraska State Board of Equali- 
zation says that the value of cattle for 
tax purposes will be increased this year 
in 71 counties from 33 to 88 per cent. 
The board turned down requests of 22 
northwestern counties which approved 
instead a flat 25 per cent boost in the 
value of cattle. The schedule places a 
valuation of $35 for purebred calves un- 
der six months old to $200 and up for 


purebred bulls and $24 for calves under 


six months to $170 for grade bulls. 


— 


The wives 
of three 
prominent 
cattlemen got 
together for 
this picture 
at the June 
quarterly 


ico Cattle 
Growers As- 
sociation in 


to r.) Mrs. 
Roy Fore- 
hand, Carls- 
bad, wife of 
the associa- 
tion presi- 
dent; Mrs. 
Hal Cox, Las 
Crwue¢ees 
whose hus- 
band is vice- 


president, and Mrs. A. T. McCarty of Trinidad, Colo., whose husband, former presi- 





To Twe (Cont, 


Foiror from 
Page 4) 


built on—liberty, justice and self-enter. 


prise? ... It isn’t just a fear of mone. 


tary loss that causes us to be Opposed 
to the rollbacks and controls; it is the | 


fear of losing our liberty and all] that | 
the Constitution stands for. We have aij 
seen hard times before, and while none 
of us are asking for that again, it 





This 2,000- aoe dehorned Hereford 
steer was sold at the 50th anniversary” 


sale of the Chicago International. 


should be better than to _ lose 
things that are so dear to us... 
we kill individual incentive and _initia- 
tive for self-enterprise, we are doing 
something that is a permanent injury to 
our nation. Making enough food avail- 
able can be accomplished only by in- 
creased production, which was going full 
speed ahead until the days of controls. 
There is evidence on every hand of loss 
of interest and lagging production in 
agriculture .-. . I am enclosing a pic- 
ture of one of my pet projects (see cut.) 
—Mrs. Vic Thompson, Rock County, 
Nebr. 


thes 
When 


NICE TRIP—We just returned from 
a 6,000-mile trip to the Northeast— 
clear to Maine, Niagara, N. Y., 18 states. 
Saw breeding and feeding cattle all 
along. . . . Crops in the feed area are 
the best ever, north of the floods.—F. E. 
Messersmith, Box Butte County, Nebr. 


dent of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association, was a speaker at the meeting. 
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Says LaVega manager 


Brown, “Before feed- 





a | ing Purina, we lost 
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nough calves each 

Hereford " 5 
— year to fill a wash. Since 
Al. 
- a feeding Purina Range 
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re doing added vitamin A, we 
injury to as , tes 
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¥ MADE RIGHT 
/ PROVED RIGHT 


Bob Brown with herd sire, 


ied from Meadow Mischief 97th. This 

















pepper bull was sired by Colorado 
prices" Mischief J-118. Cows are / PRICED RIGHT 
area are of Banning Lewis bloodlines. we net 
Ss. a—F. E. aa 
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, Nebr. oy Es eee 
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Note the condition on these cows with calves. They were fed 11 Ibs. of 
Checkers per head daily at first — 2 Ibs. at the end. Purina condition is 
the result of a VARIETY of proteins, plus carbohydrates for heat and 
energy and vitamins and minerals for calf building, body maintenance 
and all-round thriftiness. 


See your Purina Dealer before you book your winter feed supply! 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver + Kansas City * Omaha * Pocatello 
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Random Roundup 


World horse numbers at the begin- 
ning of 1951 were estimated by the Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
at about 75,000,000 head, a slight de- 
crease from the 1950 estimate and about 
22 per cent below the 1934-38 pre-war 
average. North America is estimated to 
have 10,500,000 horses; Europe, 16,200,- 
000; South America 17,400,000. 


Australia has 8,000,000 
112,891,000 sheep. 


people and 





Dacron is a new fiber that is expect- 
ed to invade the clothing field. A re- 
cent release reports that men’s suits 
made of it will hold their press and 
shape in the rain or at high summer 
temperatures. 


Norway’s control of infectious mas- 
titis in cattle is the best anywhere in 
the world, according to Dr. I. E. New- 
som of Colorado A.&M. College and Dr. 
R. Birch, reporting the findings of an 
ECA study team. 

Dr. S. A. Peoples of the University 
of California’s school of veterinary 
medicine has reported the first suc- 
cessful use of gas for general anes- 
thesia of large animals. The com- 

pound used in tests has permitted 
rapid recovery and no dangerous ef- 
fects. 





Purebred Shorthorn cattle are no new 
story in Kentucky. The first record of 
the breed there was in 1785—seven years 
before it became a state. 


The short-term debt owed by U. S. 
farmers totals about 6 billion dollars— 
highest since the peak levels of the 
early 1920’s. 


You can have your silo and eat it, too 
—or at least your cattle can, if you 
follow the example of John Hodquist of 
Windom, Minn. He is building a large 
silo of baled flax straw, filling it with 
chopped green hay and ground ear corn 
mixed with green alfalfa, and expects 
the juicy container to go the way of the 
silage when the animals get at it. 


At the San Diego County Fair last 
month a 13-year-old Yugoslav war or- 
phan who has been adopted by an Amer- 
ican couple got a happy taste of one of 
the American ways of life when he got 
a top price of 75 cents a pound for his 
steer the first time he entered an Amer- 
ican livestock competition. He collected 
$506.25 at the junior auction in the San 
Diego County Fair and announced that 
$225 will go to the bank that financed 
his 4-H project; with the rest—or, at 
least, part of it, he’s going to buy “new 
shoes for Mom, a bicycle and a calf for 
next year’s fair.” “Mom” is Mrs. Roy 


| Moody of Santee, who with her husband 
| adopted not only 


Joe, but his two 


younger brothers as well. 
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Neckyoke Jones 
Says: 


It looks like the Congrissmen ain’t 
as spooked of high meat prices as 
this here DiSalle an’ Eric Johnston 
would like to make ’em. “Ever since 
the days of Hennery Wallace,” orates 
my ol’ pardner, Greasewood, “the 
bureycrats in Washinton has _ been 
tryin’ to throw an’ hog-tie the cow 
bizness — but the associashun has 
tooken off it’s coat an’ put up a scrap 
to keep it the way it should be. 


“Ever so offen the newspaper sez 
the cowmen has got a powerful lobby 
which quirts the Congrissmen on the || 
flanks. The powerful lobby talk|” 
causes somewhat of a snicker—after |7 
seein’ some of the union boys drop in |) 
with a flock of econnymists an’ law- |” 
yers an’ plain flunkeys swoopin’ down |” 
on Washington like blackbirds in a|/ 
grain field. The cowman’s lobby con- 
sists of a cupple boys out of Denver |f 
—who’d dog gone side ruther stay |} 
to home. Onct in a while a few stock- 
men drop all of their work to go down 
to Washinton to set around, waitin’ 
fer some bureycrat to see ’em—he- 
tween golluf games. Cowmen ain't 
tooken up golluf as yet—seein’ as how 
they git plenty exercize settin’ ona 
mower or stackin’ hay. So the yelp 
about a cowmen’s lobby only ranks 
as the second best joke of the season. 

“Lookin’ back over the past few 
years, ever since the Washinton boys 
has tried to put the cattle bizness in 
the squeeze gate, it’s intrestin’ to see 
who was tryin’ to operate the squeeze. 
There was Leon Henderson, Paul 
Porter, Chesty Bowells, an’ Soapy 
Luckman. Where are the bureycrats 
of yestiday? Looks like the feller 
who writ pomes was right when he 
said something about the paths of 
glory leadin’ but to the political ash 
heap. 

“Of course it ain’t hard to pick up 
a feller who thinks he is smarter’n 
anyone else an’ who kin do a job at 
which a lot of other fellows bogged 
down in. Congrissmen probbily is 
more infloenced by fellers who knows 
jest how things is than they are by 
some ridge runner who shets his eyes 
and believes things are as ‘he’d like |} 
’em to be. Hope springs eternal in 
the bureycrat gizzard!”—F.H.S. 
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Larkspur, Colorado Castle Rock 83 
Top Bulls of BANDOLIER and EILEENMEERS 
Bloodlines. Choice individuals and carload lot. 
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“Meat for the Table” is a new publi- 
cation of the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. The author, Sleeter 
Bull, is a professor of meats in the 
college of agriculture of the University 
of Illinois, and he has sought to make 
his book a complete guide to selection, 
cooking, carving and freezing of meats. 
It is well illustrated, and is aimed at 
helping the buying consumer provide 
her family with a well-balanced, eco- 
nomical diet by showing her how to 
obtain greater benefits from meat. 


Arizonans are gratified by the re- 





Golden Gate ‘national, Hereford. 
Show and Sale ! 
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“The Public and You,” for distribution 
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sponse to the recently published “Round- 
up Recipes,” which is receiving excellent 
reviews from many quarters. CowBelles 
have purchased 3,000 copies of a special 
limited edition which contains fuller 
acknowledgements, including names of 
all who actively participated in develop- 
ment of the project. It is hoped that 
other CowBelles from all over the West 
will also be interested in the book, which 
they can obtain for $3.25 (includes 
postage) from the office of the Arizona 
Cattle Growers Association, Adams 
Hotel Lobby, Phoenix, Ariz. All proceeds 
for these sales go to charity. 


Public relations-wise, a new broadside 
will soon be issued by the American 
National’s committee under the title 
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relations compaign. 


This month, Little, Brown & Company © 
is bringing out a fiction book about 
hogs that should find many interested 7 
The author of “A Long Way/ 
to Frisco,” by Alfred Powers, has used 
a long hog drive as the subject of a 
dramatic action story that takes a scrub 
herd of 1,400 from Oregon to California 
in the gold mining days of the 50's. 
Hogs are not merely the background; 
some strong personalities of their world 

furnish the main action of the book. 


readers. 
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to members of the National and state 
associations. The four-page mailing piece 
is in two colors, with artist’s drawings; 
it is intended to keep alive the interest 
of members in their state associations, | 
the American National and the public 
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AVAILABLE IN NEW BOOK 


eae — A goo’ many PRODUCER readers will 
e at the) recall t! ranchman’s record and ac- 
'exieo! counting book which was obtainable 
iz last} from this office several years ago. The 
the hatsl) book was developed by Mont. H. Saun- 
xecutive!) derson, a frequent PRopUCER contribu- 
nN Jess | tor, who has recently had a new book 
juerque;) published under the title “Western 
bes, Stock Ranching.” In this, Mr. Saunder- 
Bras 2 son has reproduced substantially the 
cil Hell.|, same set of forms and furnished a com- 
Colorad)| plete set of instructions for using the 
ociation| forms in ranch business management. 
Anyone interested in this accounting 
| system can, through use of the Western 
| Stock Ranching book, make up his own 
nd state . 
ng piere forms on multi-column 1 uled paper such 
‘awings: |) 48.can be found at office supply stores. 
interes | (Mr. Saunderson’s book is available 
-4. | from the University of Minnesota Press, 
ciation, # winneapolis 14, Minn., at $5.) 
e public!) “ ee ee ie 7 
cog) CAPITAL GAINS RULING 
k about ON JUNE 27 THE BUREAU ISSUED 
iterested © a new ruling stating, in substance, 
ng Way{ that a stockman is entitled to capital 
1as usedf) gains on income received from the sale 
ct of al of breeding animals which have been 
-a scrub— used for breeding purposes for sub- 
aliforniaf stantially their full period of useful- 
he 50’s.— ness, and from animals sold prior to 
<ground;— such full period of usefulness if the 
ir world} taxpayer can show that they were added 
book. to the herd for substantial use in the 
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breeding herd and not temporarily with 
the object in view of an early sale. 
The ruling also includes as capital as- 
sets dairy and draft animals but spe- 
cifically excludes hogs, chickens and 
turkeys. This official ruling, like the 
Treasury release of Apr. 18, 1951, which 
it formalizes, represents a partial acqui- 
escence by the bureau in the court de- 
cisions which held previous bureau rul- 
ings to be invalid in-so-far as they de- 
nied capital gains on the sale of breed- 
ing hard culls. The ruling: 

“4. It is the present position of 
the bureau that gains derived from 
the sale of dairy, draft or breeding 
animals are to be recognized as 
coming within the purview of sec- 
tion 117 (j) of the code if the tax- 
payer establishes that the particular 
animals sold were actually used for 
dairy, draft, or breeding purposes 
for substantially their full period 
of usefulness. If such animals are 
sold prior to such full period of use- 
fulness, the taxpayer must show 
that they were added to the herd 
for substantial use in such herd 
and not temporarily with the object 
in view of an early sale. Gains de- 
rived from the sale of breeding ani- 
mals which were used for the pro- 
duction of only one offspring or lit- 
ter of offspring will not be subject 
to the capital gains treatment pre- 
scribed in section 117(j) of the code. 
Animals which are used only tem- 
Porarily as breeders or producers, 
including ordinarily hogs, chickens 
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and turkeys, will not be subject to 
the capital gains treatment pre- 
scribed by section 117(j) of the 
Code.” 


This is not a full recognition of the 
principles laid down in the court cases. 
In the first place, the court decisions do 
not require that animals in order to 
qualify for capital gains must have been 
used for substantially their full period 
of usefulness, nor do they so definitely, 
as the ruling does, put the burden of 
proof on the taxpayer to show that 
animals sold prior to such full period 
were added to the herd for substantial 
use. In addition, the provision in the 
new ruling, which denies capital gains 
on the sale of animals used for the pro- 
duction of only one offspring or litter as 
on hogs, runs entirely contrary to the 
court cases which have _ repeatedly 
granted capital gains on the sale of 
sows which had produced only one litter 
and bred heifers that may not yet have 
produced a calf. Thus, although the bu- 
reau by its new rulings has recognized 
the stockman’s right to capital gains on 
the sale of old animals culled from the 
breeding herd, it has unreasonably em- 
phasized a burden of proof on mature 
animals, and flatly refused to accept 
as a breeding animal one which is used 
only “temporarily” for that purpose. 
Since this new ruling does not follow 
the court decisions in these respects, it 
creates once again uncertainty in this 
capital gains field. 


Because the bureau can at any time 
revoke its rulings and because the new 
ruling is too limited to be a satisfactory 
recognition of the court cases, the Na- 
tional Live Stock Tax Committee, to- 
gether with other farm and ranch or- 
ganizations, have felt it advisable. to 
ask Congress to write court decisions 
into law by amending Section 117(j) 
(1) of the Internal Revenue Code to 
provide specifically, and without any 
such limitations as appear in the new 
ruling, that the capital gains benefits 
of that section shall be available to 
stockmen who sell animals held by them 
for breeding purposes. An amendment 
to this effect was approved by the House 
Ways and Means Committee and passed 
by the House. The amendment contains 
no such qualifications as exist in the 
new Treasury ruling but merely states 
that livestock held for draft, breeding, 
or dairy purposes for a period of 12 
months or more will qualify for capital 
gains. The House Ways and Means 
Committee report recommended that the 
word “livestock” be interpreted broad- 
ly, and the new ruling runs counter to 
that recommendation. The amendment 
is presently under consideration by the 
Senate Finance Committee and the new 
Treasury ruling will be brought to the 
attention of that committee in the hope 
that it will make recommendations which 
will offset the latest limitations im- 
posed by the bureau. — STEPHEN H. 
Hart, 350 Equitable Bldg., Denver, 
Colo, Attorney for National Live Stock 
Tax Committee. 
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COMBINATION 
SAWS CLEAR 
LAND FASTER 


v 
CL u sag 


Self-propelled Model 


i land 
You can cut more timber and clear more 
easier, faster and cheaper with the Model 14 
Combination Saw than with any other saw = 
the market, because it is ———— ee 
and revetse, and has plenty power _ rive 
a 40 inch blade with ease. The reverse eature 
alone is worth many times its cost Serame 
time and labor saved. Cuts trees level wit 

round, clears on hillside or uneven land. | 

Blade turns to any position by loosening we 
bolts. Positive control of blade and wheels a 
all times through finger-tip controls. 


Combination Saws Are Built in 5 Models 
From 21/2 to 14 Horsepower 

And Are Priced From $159.00 7 ’ 

f model to fit your needs exactly, an 
on vee pocketbook. Combination on 
economical to operate and upkeep costs are — 
Sawbuck table, rotary weed blade, sickle bar 
mower, hay rake, dump cart, planter, cea. 
riding sulky and_other attachments —_ e 
Has power takeoff. One_of the most valua 2 
machines on any farm. For full details on a 
models, get a letter or post card off today. 


COMBINATION SAW & TRACTOR co. 
Denton, Texas, Department P 


(Wd ihe 
Bd al ae Good) / 
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Designed by a practical stock- >~ 

man, proved over ten years in 

use, the FENCE LINE GATE 

LATCH is factory-produced of 

sturdy 34” steel rod and heavy 

duty strap hooks. Practical on all wire fence 

gates. Safe, secure, easy to operate from either 

side. 

See your dealer or clip this ad and mail with 
$2 cash or M. O. to 





Dept. CP Hyannis, Nebraska 
F.O.B. Hyannis, Nebr. 
Shipping Weight—4 Ibs. 8 oz. 


STOCKER CATTLE 


Let Me Buy Your Stockers 
Here in 


FLORIDA 


It has been proven our native and 
BRAHMAN stock do excellently in 
all areas. 


Write or Wire 


GILBERT S. FORTUNE 
PRAIRIE ACRES 


Livestock Order Buyer 
Licensed and Bonded for Your Protection 
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California 
Oct. 7 & 8 





RUNNER HEREFORDS 


Sale at Ranch, Saratoga, Wyoming 
SEPT. 20, 1951 — 12:30 P.M. 


35 BULLS 
30 FEMALES Bred and Open 


Females bred to M. W. Prince 
Larry 73 & M.W. Dandy Larry 4 


For catalog write to JOHN W. RUNNER, SARATOGA, WYO. 


All Star Sale 


THORP HEREFORD FARMS 


* * Britton, S. Dak. 














Vaudeville, Oct. 7 


HEREFORDS AND SHORTHORNS 100 svus 


For catalog write to Modoc County Range Bull Sale, Cedarville, Calif. 
Walter T. Rodman, Sec.-Mgr. 


Cedarville, 


MODOC COUNTY RANGE BULL SALE ‘xii 


Bar, Buffet, 


Free Barbecue 
Sale Day, Oct. 8 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTL 









RANCH SALE, OCTOBER 13, 1951 
crass nance N BAR RANCH sonrana 


Purebred and 
Commercial 








OCTOBER 20, 1951 — TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Our 12th Annual Fall Sale and Futurity Event 


NOVEMBER 3, 1951 — POCATELLO, IDAHO 
DECEMBER 1, 1951 — WEISER, IDAHO 


or older on or before October 1, 1951. 


Fall Bull Sales of the Idaho Cattlemen's Association 


All above sales are for Hereford bulls, and all bulls must be 14 months old 





Oct. 26- 
Nov. 4 


California 


Nov. 4-5 


1951 Patterns” 


PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 
52 LOTS — 16 BULLS AND 32 FEMALES 


STALEY STYLE HEREFORD SALE 


Also at Private Treaty Top Quality Range Bulls 


Sponsored by American Hereford Association 


Deadline—Consignment to sale, Sept. 11; other entries, Oct. 1 


Sale—Oct. 31, 10 a.m. About 200 head to be auctioned 


Golden Gate National Hereford Show and Sale 


COW PALACE, SAN FRANCISCO 


For details write Grand National Cow Palace, San Francisco 24, Calif. 








8th ANNUAL 


TRI-STATE HEREFORD FUTURITY 


65 BULLS 


50 FEMALES 


SHOW & SALE 


For catalog write to 


NORM WARSINSKE, Sec.-Mgr. 


Box 149%, Billings, Mont. 








DENVER HEREFORD SHOW 
TRIBUTE TO B. M. ANDERSON 


tures, svelt 
i test plots | 
Hereford men will help initiate thp of Vee-“<¢ 
National Western Stock Show’s new, ep. Merle E nn 
larged facilities at Denver with a B, yp Rafert ! oll 


Anderson memorial show Jan. 12-29) Lewis & S 
1952, in honor of the former secretary}, Dewey “ K 
of the American Hereford Association,|) in the Holy: 
A total of $13,965 will be offered fo}, Ranch, Geo’ 
Herefords shown in the various divisions}, Amherst se 


An added feature will be a B. M. Ap.[ banks, Wille 
derson memorial scholarship for the ey.) Yuma; Her 
hibitor of the champion Hereford stee}, Trumbo, !t 
in the junior division. Morgan; \v 
Witwer Her 

HEREFORD HERD BULL EDITION |,‘ °"\; 

| Raymer; 

The American Hereford Journal is t)}/ Dan and M 
be congratulated on its 28th Herd Bull} Roderick, 2 
Edition, out July 1. The 934 pages ar}) Akron are: 
jam-packed with editorial material, pic. gerald & § 
tures, ads; and the jumbo-size book has} breeders sh 
a handsome cover in color. and Thyra 
—_—_—— | Groshans, 

COWMAN’S JUDGING CONTEST ; perial, and 


AT GRAND NATIONAL 


After conferring with a number of | ENGLISH 
leading livestock authorities, officials of | CATTLEM 


the Grand National Livestock Exposition | 





in San Francisco have drawn up details saat aan 
for a new Cowman’s Judging Contest, to | chuadautiie 
take place on the morning of Oct. 30 regulations 
in the sales tent. Purpose of the contest, tary of the 
planned as an annual event, is to stim- ae Drs 

ulate further interest among commercial wale up #1 


cattlemen in more closely evaluating the 
qualities of the various kinds of cattle 
and horses that they work with every DEN 
day in their business. Official placings The Nati 
will be based on the practical, useful and | issued the 


profitable points of the animals. Junior Shc 
nantes It contains 
BREED GROUPS MEET 4-H and | 


The annual meeting of the National of winners 


Society of Livestock Record Associations 


was held Tuesday, June 26, at Chicago, NEW 
Ill. Fred Idtse, secretary of the Brown The 15tl 
Swiss Cattle Breeders Association, Be- | ment Asso 


loit, Wis., and president of the record § available © 


group, presided. The business sessions § Dairy Ind 
were in large part devoted to a discus- § informatio 
sion of national legislation and disease } were com 
control. New officers are: Don W. oe 

tenden, secretary of the American Po 

Hereford Association, Kansas City, Mo., na = 
president; Wm. L. Henning, secretary, } (, re - 
American Southdown Breeders Associa- hel i emen 
tion, State College, Pa., vice-president; eld Aug 
Clinton K. Tomson, secretary, American § 27¢ that 
Shorthorn Breeders Association, Chicago, § itinerary 
Ill., secretary-treasurer. Frank Richards, and comm 
secretary, American Aberdeen - Angus lands, as 
Breeders Association, Chicago, IIl., was [ cial plant: 


named director at large for the organiza- covered is 


tion. and west 
siendtiiaaatiale Bozeman 
COLORADO HEREFORD TOUR 
About 500 stockmen and visitors from | SHEEP 
13 states and one foreign country made Sheeph 
up the annual Colorado Hereford tour § West we 
staged by the Colorado Hereford Ass0- — annual n: 
ciation in the northeastern section of f Forest D 
Colorado. Thirty registered herds in the § City, Au: 
area were visited and the tour included § Ram Sal 
commercial outfits, feedlot operations § were offe 
and the Akron Field Station which § included 
specializes in experimental grass pas § €vent. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER § August, : 
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tures, svclter belts and other dryland 
- test plot: Herefords seen included those 
of Vee-Cce Herefords, the Rouze herd, 
Merle Evnnett, George Miller & Sons, 
Rafert Polled Hereford Ranch, Glen I. 
Lewis & Sons, H. Groshans & Sons, 
Dewey J. Korrell, J. C. Webermeier, all 


' Amherst 


Ranch, George Cumming & Son, in the 
section; J. D. and Guy Hugh- 
banks, Willard; L. E. Fitzgerald & Sons, 
Yuma; Henry Bledsoe, Yuma; George 
Trumbo, Ft. Morgan; John Olson, Ft. 
Morgan; Cuykendall Herefords, Roggen; 
Witwer Herefords, Dr. J. A. Weaver, Jr., 
in the Greeley area; Ben Walker, New 


7) 


| Raymer; Walton Polled Hereford Ranch, 


Dan and Mina Alt, E. C. Weinig, Theo. 
Roderick, and Louis Volberding, in the 
Akron area; Ray Seedorf, L. E. Fitz- 
gerald & Sons, near Yuma. Nebraska 
breeders showing animals were Vincent 
and Thyra Marvin, Imperial; Shults and 
Groshans, Lamar; Paul Mather, Im- 


) perial, and C. L. Walters & Son, Sidney. 
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World cattle breeders met at Here- 
ford, England, last month to confer on 
standardized regulations of import and 
regulations. The president and secre- 
tary of the American Hereford Associa- 
tion, Drs. E. L. Scott and J. Turner, 
made up the United States delegation. 


DENVER JUNIOR SHOW 


The National Western Stock Show has 
issued the 1952 premium list for the 
Junior Show, to take place Jan. 11-19. 
It contains information in full about the 
4-H and FFA show, including listings 
of winners in past years. 


NEW DAIRY HERD SIRE LIST 


The 15th annual Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Association proved-sire list is now 
available from the USDA’s Bureau of 
Dairy Industry. Included in the list is 
information on 2,817 sires whose records 
were compiled during 1950. 


FOURTH IDAHO TOUR PLANNED 


The fourth annual tour of the Idaho 
Cattlemen’s Association is slated to be 
held August 21-25, and the plans now 
are that during the five days of the 
itinerary participants will visit purebred 
and commercial cattle ranches and range 


| lands, as well as a number of commer- 
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organiza- 
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cial plants and factories. The area to be 
covered is in the Salmon River country, 
and western Montana in the Big Hole- 
Bozeman section. 


SHEEPHERDERS IN GOLF TEST 


Sheepherders of the Intermountain 
West were scheduled to hold their 16th 
annual national golf tournament at the 
Forest Dale Golf Course in Salt Lake 
City, August 2, following the National 
Ram Sale in that city. Several prizes 
were offered and a buffet luncheon was 


included in the lighter aspects of the 
event. 
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Herbert Chandler 





CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Baker, Oregon 











Phone 808 


MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


Eight of our herd headers have gone into top breeding herds at our top price. See our 
cattle on the best feed ever, bred better each year. 
Our cattle build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, ALLIANCE, NEBR. 





623 Emerson 











Range Sales 


Few sales in Colorado but one man 
there bought 300 two-year-old steers in 
Texas for fall delivery at $31, expected 
to weigh 950 pounds in fall; and 268 
yearlings, around 700 pounds, fall de- 
livery, at $32. 

About 475 yearling steers in central 
Montana were contracted at $32 for 
Sept. 26 delivery, trailed three to six 
miles, 3 per cent shrink. About 150 
two-year-old steers in Harlowton area 
brought $31, Sept. 26 delivery, weighed 
after overnight shrink. Two loads me- 
dium grass steers in Roundup area at 
$30, Oct. 15 delivery. 

Around 430 yearling steers in the 
Sheridan, Wyo., area were contracted at 
$32, 10 per cent out at $30, trucked 25 
miles, 2 per cent shrink. 

In California a few loads of clover 
and alfalfa pastured steers, mostly good 
and commercial grades, sold for immedi- 
ate slaughter at $32; some moved into 
feedlots. In central and coastal Cali- 
fornia several loads good and choice 
stock calves sold for immediate delivery 
or early delivery at $33.50 to $35. 

In northeastern New Mexico 1,000 
steer calves, about 300 yearling steers 
and several hundred yearling heifers, 
were contracted for October delivery at 
$31. Among other contracts by California 
buyers were 400 good and choice steer 
calves in Montana at $36 to $36.75, 
October delivery. 


In northeastern and east central Ore- 
gon several strings (500 calves) were 
contracted at $34.50 for October and 
November delivery and 100 head brought 
$35.50; a load of mixed yearling steers, 
$32. 

In Elko County, Nev., a string of 700- 
pound yearling steers were contracted 
at $31, October delivery; another, year- 
lings, $32.50. 

In some parts of Montana a Corn 
Belt buyer placed bids at $31 on yearling 
heifers and $33 on yearling steers, fall 
delivery. 


Several loads good quality 1,050- 
pound whitefaced two-year-old steers 
sold in eastern Washington, immediate 
delivery, at $31.50. About 225 head good 
whitefaced yearlings sold at $32 in Ore- 
gon. Bids of $32 to $34 were received by 
Washington growers on good and choice 
up to 500-pound mixed calves, the $34 
for 350- to 400-pounds averages. 


How to Measure Trees 

In a new Oregon State College ex- 
tension bulletin, No. 716 entitled ‘“Mea- 
suring Trees and Logs,” Paul N. Good- 
monson writes that selling the entire 
woodlot without measuring it is like 
selling a herd of beef cattle without 
counting them. Copies of the bulletin 
are available at county extension offices 
or from the college. 


Slides Tell Loss Story 


A series of colored slides and script 
on livestock losses is available for dis- 
tribution to state extension workers, and 
on a loan basis to other groups, from 
the office of Livestock Conservation, 
Inc., 405 Exchange Bldg., Chicago 9, IIl. 
Sets of 36 slides may be purchased at 
the cost of duplication, $5.50. 








“Is this too muca breeze fo: anyone?” 
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Through a 


RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


By Dorothy McDonald 


Of course every young creature has to 
grow up and learn to accept responsibili- 
ties—as a matter of fact, probably no 
fate could be worse than to be frozen 
forever in the mold of immaturity. But 
I always feel a pang of pity when one 
group of ranch young—the colts—first 
have to bow their heads in submission. 
They are such wild, free spirits for that 
brief time before they feel the rope. 


The boys have been gentle-breaking 
“Peanuts,” the young mare that disap- 
pointed us by being a smooth seal brown 
all over—instead of resembling her hand- 
some palomino daddy, as we’d hoped. 
They’ve been keeping her up close, so 
that her loneliness for the rest of the 
horses could be channeled into greater 
dependency on humans. So last time I 
went to town I decided to bring her a 
treat in the form of a sack of alfalfa and 
molasses, to take the place of the green 
feed she’s missing. 


That’s how I happened to stop at a 
little feed store along the way. As soon 
as I stopped my car I saw that, although 
it was a weekday, the place was closed. 
Before I could put the car in gear again 
a prospective customer walked up to the 
door, read the sign thumbtacked thereon, 
and then turned away smiling. When a 
second and a third person followed the 
same routine I began wondering; never 
had I seen people so cheerful about be- 
ing inconvenienced before. I got out of 
my car and walked over to read the sign. 


“Sorry, folks,” it said. “We’re closed 
for the day. Our son is returning from 


Korea!” 


I didn’t know the boy, nor his parents. 
But as I turned away I too was smiling; 
though perhaps envy tugged at my heart, 
a little. When, oh when, I wondered, can 
all parents in this country echo those 
exultant words? 

e. = Gk 


The good-natured interest everyone 
who saw it took in that sign made me 
wonder anew why it is that people can 
be so divinely kind and tolerant to those 
whose lives touch their own — however 
briefly—and still be enemies to all those 
they do not know or understand. 


I was reminded of what an old-time 
Philippine Scout officer once told me 
about the Igorot head-hunters. It seems 
that before the white man put a stop 
to such behavior, every spring when the 
fire-trees bloomed the young Igorot 
blades would dress themselves up (to the 
extent of donning a new gee-string, the 
only garment they wore anyhow) bedeck 
themselves with garlands, and go out to 
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collect a few enemy heads. 

“With whom were they warring?” I 
asked. 

“No one,” he assured me. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, they got along fine with 
everyone until the fire-trees bloomed.” 

“Then where did they get the ‘enemy’ 
heads?” 

“Oh, it was very simple, really,” the 
officer explained. “You see, the nearest 
village in each direction was considered 
friendly, and every village beyond that 
was filled with enemies. A little confus- 
ing, until you got the hang of it; your 
enemies were your friend’s friends, and 
your friends who lived to the north con- 
sidered your friends on the south their 
foes. But it streamlined the matter of 
getting the heads of your ‘enemies’ to 
smoke above your cooking-fire. You just 
skipped the first village you came to, 
and raided any others that lay in your 
path.” 

To me, that does seem a bit confusing! 
But sometimes I wonder if some of our 
own “civilized” hating doesn’t function 
on almost as shaky principles. 

I guess what I’m trying to say is: 
How often do we hate just because we 
fear? And how often—how every often 
that fear may be rooted only in a lack 
of understanding! 

Is it just impractical dreaming to won- 
der if some day every person on this 
shrinking globe might come to feel for 
all the rest of earth’s inhabitants the 
neighborly delight of a group of would- 
be customers in the good fortune of those 
happy parents who would write, “Our son 
is returning from Korea!” and 
shut up shop for the day? 

When I hear soldiers marching, when 
I wonder where our own very young 








marine is tonight—then I turn the wom 
pages of the old family Bible and read, 
“They shall beat their swords into ploy. 
shares, and their spears into pruning. 
hooks; nation shall not lift up the swon 
against nation, neither shall they leamf 
war any more.” 

And it seems to me that women every- 
where—on ranch or farm or in all the 
cities in this world—need the hope of 


‘that bright time to carry us through the 


present dark years. 





At Home on the Range 





This is the time of year when even 
the table out on the side porch seems 
stuffy and closed in. If so, there’s noth- | 
ing like moving right out into the yard | 
to eat supper. If you happen to have) 
garden furniture and a barbecue pit, well 
and good! But if not, what’s wrong with 
a couple of planks set up on sawhorses 
under an old cottonwood tree? Or apple- 
wood burning under a home-made grill F 
fashioned out of the oven racks from an 
old wood range? Nothing, that I know 
of! 

The best thing about meals out-of- 
doors is the lack of dishes to be washed 
afterwards. Some people use _ paper 
plates and cups, but if your family 
screams as loudly as mine does when 
the gravy soaks into the plates or the 
cups grow weak under the weight of 
not, hot coffee—well, then you’d perhaps 
better copy my idea of having a big pan 
of hot water available and _ letting 
everyone wash and dry his own “place 
setting” of kitchen silverware and gran- 
ite plate and cup. 

It takes each person only a minute, 
and that way Mother too can sit out- 
doors in the cooling dusk and swat at 
mosquitoes—that is, if she’s as allergic 
as I am to oil of citronella. How lucky 
folks must be who can daub on the 
smelly stuff and so make themselves | 
unappetizing to the little winged pests! 








Arizona CowBelle 
officers in this pic- 
ture include (1. to r.) 
Mrs. Joe Lane, Jr., 
Willcox, president; 
Mrs. Ernest Brown- 
ing, Willcox, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Miss 
Colly, Elgin, outgo- 
ing secretary, and 
Mrs. M. Morgan, 
Nogales, past presi- 
dent. 
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>RODUCEE 


Unt'' | gave the matter some thought, 
a “bot eneck” used to occur on how to 
get ti cooking utensils washed. I’ve 
got tho: pretty well solved now. How? 
By the simple expedient of not using 
pots aii pans to cook in! 

Wherever possible, I utilize Nature’s 
own wrappings as a kettle. Snuggled 
deep in the hot ashes in their own jack- 
sts, poiatoes need no other covering. The 
skins will be blackened, but the fluffy 
inside couldn’t be better. Or, if you like 
to eat baked potato skins—I love ’em— 
il the raw potatoes and let them set an 
aour or more in the Dutch oven or a tin- 
ran “reflector oven” at the edge of the 
fire. 

What better way to cook corn than in 


-he husks? I turn them back carefully, 
strip off the silk and trim out the wormy 
ends, and then draw the husks back over 
the ears. Lay on the grill over a bed of 
hot coals and keep turning every now 
and then for 15 or 20 minutes, or until 
the husks are dry and brown. Then 
strip off the husks, set out a big, big 
salt shaker and a plate of soft sweet 
butter—and stand back to avoid the 
rush! 

Any piece of meat can be cooked by 
sticking it on a green willow spit, salt- 
ing and peppering it heavily, wrapping 
a few strips of bacon or salt pork around 
it, and letting it turn slowly above the 
coals. But for a quicker and simpler 
way, cut the meat into little inch-square 
cubes and thread on small willow sticks, 
alternating the pieces of meat with thick 
slices of onion and tomato. I like to 
soak the little cubes of meat in garlic- 
flavored oil for an hour before cooking; 
or you can thread on two or three small 
pieces of fat if you prefer. Broil lightly, 


and then either eat directly off the - 


sticks or slip off into hollowed-out rolls 
for a super-sandwich. 

I warm the rolls by putting them into 
a home-made bun-warmer which con- 
sists of a big tin can—the kind popcorn 
is sold in—laid on its side on the back 
of the grill and rolled over frequently 
for even warming. 

Throughout the year I often rinse out 
and save big tin cans—like popcorn cans 
or the ones peaches or pears are sold 
in—and set them aside. Then on hot 
summer nights I use the clean cans to 
“hot up” beans or spaghetti or what- 
ever. Only then, after having done dou- 
ble duty, do the big cans go into the 
rubbish dump. It’s a neat trick for sav- 
ing summer dishwashing. 

With a big basket of fresh fruit to 
Serve both as a centerpiece and for des- 
sert; with bread and cheese and assorted 
kinds of crackers still in their original 
packages or waxed containers; with let- 
tuce and cucumbers and tomatoes scrub- 


each. 
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bed and piled in bright pyramids on | 


folds of waxed paper that can later be 
burned—why shouldn’t Mother get just 
as many mosquito bites as anyone, in- 
stead of being cooped indoors doing 
dishes these lovely August evenings? 

And so... good eating .. . and good 
evening to you all.—D.M. 


CowBelle Notes 


ARIZONA NOTES 


By Mrs. Joe J. Lane Jr. of Willcox, president 

We now have 160 members from over 
the state. There are eight local organi- 
zations that function for themselves. We 
organized as a social group so that the 
women who go with their husbands to 
the state meetings can gather with their 
neighbors. 

Two years ago it was voted to help 
the Rotary Clubs of Arizona get their 
Arizona Boys’ Ranch project started. 
The local CowBelle groups have helped 
and the Boys’ Ranch is now almost a re- 
ality. 

The state CowBelles have published a 
cookbook titled “Roundup Recipes,” by 
Bonnie and Ed Peplow. The book is out 
now and the proceeds from all sales go 
to Boys’ Ranch. (More information on 
this in this issue.) 

The Arizona CowBelles have short 
meetings to tend to the most urgent 
business and then they have a gab-fest. 
They hold meetings on the same day 
that the men do, and try to arrange so 
most of the ladies can attend those 
meetings too. The present officers of 
the Arizona State CowBelles are: Mrs. 
Joe J. Lane, Jr., Willcox, president; Mrs. 
William Bourdon, Snowflake, first vice 
president; Mrs. Vergil Mercer, Mam- 
moth, second vice-president; Mrs. Ernest 
Browning, Willcox, secretary-treasurer. 

* * * 


WYOMING NOTES 
By Mrs. Joe H. Watt, Moorcroft 

New officers of the Wyoming Cow- 
Belles are: Mrs. Fred Boice, Sr., Chey- 
enne, president; Mrs. Robert O’Neil, Big 
Piney, vice-president; Mrs. George H. 
Cross, Jr., Douglas, secretary-treasurer; 
Mrs. Frank Mockler, Dubois, historian; 
Mrs. Lawrence Fuller, Sheridan, parlia- 
mentarian; Mrs. R. W. Spratt, Lost Ca- 
bin, auditor. 

Mrs. Fred Boice, new president of the 
Wyoming CowBelles, has undertaken a 
new project this year; one she calls “Op- 
eration—Information.” As her director 
of public relations she has appointed 
a past-president, Mrs. Joe H. Watt, of 


Moorcroft. The object of her project is | 


to promote better relations between town 
and country women, and to this end 
every county in the state will be organ- 
ized and a CowBelle appointed as county 


, 

FLORENCE’S ADJUSTABLE LEATHER BELTS 
Pictured Left to Right: 
1. Western, silver or gold, football tan and strength, $2.75. 
2. 5,-inch white with red, black, blue or green colors or white com- 

binations or plain. 

3. 5-inch same color combinations with yellow or plain. 
4. 1-inch luggage tan, natural, black, brown or white. 2, 3, 4—$2.25 


SHOP EARLY FOR CHRISTMAS 
FLORENCE W. AITKENS, TEWKSBURY HOSPITAL, TEWKSBURY, MASS. 














THE ONLY COWBOY PANTS 
WITH ALL THESE FEATURES: 


¢ 11 Ounce Cowboy Denim! 

e Branded Cowhide Label! 

e Buy your correct size... 
They’re Sanforized-Shrunk! 

e Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 

e Money-Back Guarantee! 


Ladies’ & Boys’ — 8-oz. Sanforized Denim 
if Unable to Buy, Write 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N. J. 


Leones Sanforized-Shrinkage less than 1% See 
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* Milky Way Herefords + 


“The Leading Winners at Every Major 
«x Show Where Exhibited for as 
Five Straight Years” 


™ MILKY WAY HEREFORD RANCH 
* Phoenix, Arizona 
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= 
Are You Keeping Up with the latest 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular subject: 
Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southern Livestock Journal, $2; 
The Sheepman, $2; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep 
Breeder, $2; Coastal Cattleman, $2. 
Horses 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), $5; 
Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman (Quarter- 
Horse), $2. 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), $2. 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1. 
Rabbits 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; California Rabbit 
News, m., $1; California Rabbit Magazine, m., 
$1; Rabbit Raiser, m., $1; Angora Rabbit 
Magazine, m., $1. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. 
Send dime for list—hundreds more. 


MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


-RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


a the average farmer, Milking 


borthorns are unbeatable. Produce 
4% milk. Have greater carcass value 
than other breeds. Second to none in 
producing milk and meat from home- 
grown roughage and grain from your 
farm! Free facts. Or subscribe to 
Milking Shorthorn’ Journal. Six months, $1.00; $2.00 per 
year; 3 years, $5.00. AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY © Dept. AC-5 313 S. GLENSTONE AVE., SPRINGFIELD 4, MO. 
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RICE Polled Hereford BULLS 


get huskier, healthier calves. More pounds of 
higher quality beef are yours when you use 
these HORNLESS bulls on your range cowherd. 
Try them and be convinced. 
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MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE 'EM YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE. 


WYOMING 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 
ARABIAN HORSES 


MRS. j. C. MORRILL, Owner: 
RB. E. LEONE, Manager 


DAYTON, WYOMING 








Pe ete 


Sounds like something free, 
Funny thing, it really is! 
It’s what you get extra when you 

use WHR blood. 


It helps you produce better cattle. 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch 








doesn’t it? 





Cheyenne 


FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


MEEKER, COLO. 


The practical kind of cattle—bred, raised and sold under practical conditions. 
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- and Continuous Buyers of 


BRAHMAN CATTLE 


E. J. McDermott 


Heifers “Butte, all ages 
Cross Breeds: 
Steers—Heifers, in volume 


PHONE—WRITE—WIRE 
il: 2301 E. Pinchot, Phoenix, Arizona. 
57033, Phoenix: 3276 or 5597, Chandler, 


PATRONIZE YOUR PRODUCER ADVERTISERS 





director. This lady will go before any 


woman’s clubs or other groups, and ex. 
plain the stockman’s problems and Views, 
and will also give an account of the typi. 


cal work day of a ranch woman. A meat 


cutting demonstration by a local butcher, 
expl: aining the different cuts of meat, 
will be given in conjunction with this 
program. 
* * * 

KERN COUNTY (CALIF.) NOTES 
By Mrs. Frances J. Woody, Woody, Calif, 

Caliente: The third annual Cowbelle’s 
picnic and barbecue, held this year jp 
Walker’s Basin, drew a crowd of some 


500 cattlemen and women from all parts [ 
of Kern County. Rawley Duntley was) 
barbecue chef and served a wonderfil | 


dinner which included meat, sauce, beans, 
salad and coffee in the traditional chuck. 
wagon style—“‘black as midnight, strong 
as love and hot ash - - -. 


After dinner, Mrs. Leroy Rankin, pres. 
ident, welcomed guests and thanked those 
who had contributed to the success of 
this annual affair. She then introduced 
Mrs. Carl Carver, forthcoming Cowbelle 
president. 


Special tribute was paid 29 residents | 


and former residents of the district who 
had passed the three-score-and-ten mark. 

Later there were games and races for 
the children — including a free-for-all 
mule race—and prizes were awarded the 
winners by Mr. and Mrs. James Rogers. 
And after that Judge Will Woods of Te- 
hachapi sang two numbers, accompany- 
ing himself on the guitar. 

The Kern County fire department was 
ably represented by Captain Cass Reed. 


The outstanding success of this year’s 
barbecue should be credited to Mrs. Ro- 
bert Beard and her hard-working barbe- 
cue committee. 

* * * 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Following their recent organization 
and adoption of the official name North 
Dakota CowBelles, stockwomen of that 
state are planing a get-acquainted tea, 
to be held in Dickinson during the West 
River Show Days next October. It is 
hoped that a large turnout will be on 
hand for the occassion. President of the 





newly formed group, Mrs. John Hanson ¢ 


of Bowman, is the wife of a second 
vice-president of the American National 
and immediate past president of the 
North Dakota Stockmen’s Association. 
—Mrs. GILMAN PETERSON, North 
Dakota CowBelle publicity director. 


PRICE INDEX SAME 


tert a aS 


The price index on May 5, 1951, was § 


exactly the same as it was in August, 
1948. The following tabulation is from 
the A/P Commodity Index covering % 
leading commodities and based on 1926 
as 100: 


Aug., 1948—Index.......... 208 

Apr., 1950—Index .......... 160 (slump) 
Feb., 1951—Index .......... 215 

May 5, 1951—Index........ 208 

May 12, 1951—Index....207.5 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Thiessen: Mr. Thiessen, widely 


er 








Henr: 
known the Hereford world, passed 
away a! Lewiston, Ida., June 28. He had 
been in the cattle business for 24 years 
and served as a director of the Pacific 
Internat:.nal Livestock Exposition in 
Portlan: for many years. He retired 
from ranching in 1986, but in recent 
years did much judging at Hereford 
shows. Iie was 75 years old. 

In Kittitas County, Washington, 


Laurance Mellergaard, Angus breeder of 
Kittitas Valley, has been named county 
eattleman of 1951. 


Arthur W. Greeley, supervisor of Las- 
sen National Forest with headquarters 
at Susanville, Calif., is being promoted 
and transferred to the position of as- 
sistant to the director of the Pacific 
Northwest Experiment Station at Port- 
land, Ore. He will be succeeded at 
Susanville by Veldon A. Parker, regional 
safety officer. Mr. Greeley is the son of 
Col. W. B. Greeley, former chief of the 
Forest Service and now vice-president 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


Dr. Clifton D. Lowe, extension animal 
husbandman in the USDA, has retired 
from active duty after serving almost 
28 years in the same post. 


John T. Caine III, general manager for 
the past seven years of Denver’s Na- 
tional Western Stock Show, has re- 
ceived an honorary doctor of science de- 
gree from the Utah State Agricultura! 


College, of which he was a 1903 grad- : 


uate. 


Alan Rogers, widely known cattleman 
of Ellensburg, Wash., recently found it 
necessary to correct a misunderstanding 
about his ranch properties following a 
press report that he had sold his Flying 
T Ranch. While he had sold 600 acres 
of his west ranch, he declares that he 
has, in fact, purchased additional acre- 
age recently to run with his Walking T 
home ranch. 


Morley Fox, fieldman, for the past 
year, of the Arizona Cattle Growers As- 
sociation, has been recalled by the army 
and at last reports was stationed in 
Camp Hanford, Washington. Mr. Fox. 
who served five years during World 
War II, three-and-a-half years of that 
time overseas, has done a fine public 
relations job for the cattle growers dur- 
ing his connection with the association. 


Vern H. Kerchberger, former coach of 
the livestock judging team at Iowa State 
College, will work in the Southeast as 
a field representative of the American 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeders Association. 


William Pincus has been appointed as- 
sistant director of the Bureau of Land 
Management. He fills the vacancy 
created when William Zimmerman, Jr., 
became BLM associate director, succeed- 
ing Roscoe E. Bell, now regional admin- 
istrator in Portland, Ore. 


Earl K. Krantz, veteran horseman of 
the USDA, recently retired from the 
department after more than 25 years of 
service spent in horse and mule re- 
search with the BAI. 
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Better protection for wounds on - 
stock has been developed. It is EQ : 
screwworm remedy, announced by sap 
Department of Agriculture as being 
superior to the old remedy smear 62. 
The formula requires by weight: 3 parts 
of lindane, 35 parts of pine oil, 42 
parts of white mineral oil, 10 parts of 
an emulsifier and 10 parts of silica gel. 
Apply with a small paint brush. The 
treatment kills maggots deep in the 
wounds, young maggots as ches hatch 
from eggs and any flies attracted to 
the wound. Treatment lasts seven days 
but severely infected wounds should be 
treated three or four days after first 
treatment. Diluted with 9 parts of water 
it is also effective as a treatment for 
wool maggots on sheep. 


Lederle Laboratories has placed on the 
market Tri-Bae vaccine to protect in one 
dose against malignant edema, black- 
leg and hemorrhagic septicemia in cat- 
tle and sheep. Vaccination should be 
three to four weeks before blackleg sea- 
son. In case of an outbreak, all animals 
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vaccinated or re-vaccinated 
immediately. The second or booster shot 
increases resistance. 








A “bomb type” applicator for a 
screwworm remedy based on EQ335 
is being put out by Farnam Equip- 
ment Co., available soon through vet- 
erinary supply dealers. 


A new cattle disease—leptospirosis— 
which first appeared in the United 
States seven years ago appears to be 
spreading, according to the American 
Foundation for Animal Health. Symp- 
toms vary. Sometimes cows may be 
stricken without the owner’s knowing it. 


Sudden illness, loss of appetite, fever, | 


depression, and thick milk are all suspi- 


cious signs. In light cases the cow may | 


recover. In other cases it kills many ani- 
mals. 
carriers, and the disease may be con- 


fused by owners with mastitis or ana- | 


plasmosis. Blood tests and isolation of 


the organism is the only sure way of | 


determining the disease. 
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Recovered animals may act as | 














You'll always enjoy wearing 
Nocona Boots—made to give 
you foot comfort and long 
service, no matter how you 
use them. Ask your dealer 
to see the new, colorful 
styles—in stock or in the 
NOCONA BOOT 
CATALOG. 





MADE BY 


NOCONA B00T 10. © - NOCONA, TEXAS 


Looking for Registered 
HEREFORDS 
? 


Write 
Henry Elder 
Secretary-Manager 


TEXAS HEREFORD ASS'N 


1103 Burk Burnett Bidg. 
Fort Worth 
Texas 


We will help 
You find what you want! 


NO OBLIGATION- 
NO COST TO YOU 


HEREFORDS 


40 yearling heifers, horned. 





20 polled yearling heifers. Ban- 
ner Domino, President Mischief 
Breeding. 


A. B. Hardin 


GILLETTE, WYO. 


SXR HEREFORDS 


Quality, Type, Ruggedness 
Popular Bloodlines 


STEEPLE X RANCH 


Wm. A. Spence, Manager 
EUREKA, KANSAS 
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Oct. 6-13—Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland, Oregon. 
Oct. 25-26—Chicago Feeder Cattle Show, Chi- 


cago. 
. 10-14—Ogden ~ Livestock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 

Nov. 24-Dec. 1—International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Chicago. 

Jan. 6, 1952—Executive committee meeting, 
American National Cattlemen’s Association, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Jan. %7-9—55th ANNUAL CONVENTION, AMERI- 
CAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Jan. 11-19—National Western Stock Show, Den- 


ver, Colo. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 
July 20, 1951 July 18,1950 
$35.25-38.75 se ee ccees setii 
33.25-36.50 $30.75-32.50 
30.50-34.25 29.50-31.00 
26.00-29.75 


Steers—Prime 
Steers—Choice 
Steers—Good 
Steers—Comm. ...... 27.50-31.00 
Vealers—Ch.-Pr. . 36.00-38.00 
Vealers—Cm.-Gd. .... 30.00-36.00 
Calves—Ch.-Pr. ...... 32.00-37.00 
Calves—Cm.-Md. .... 27.00-33.00 
F.&S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch. 31.50-39.00 
F.&S. Strs.—Cm.-Md. 25.00-32.50 
Hogs (180-240 Ibs.) 22.25-23.25 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch. 30.00-31.00 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. .......- 13.00-15.50 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 

June 30 May 31 June 30 5-Year 

1951 1951 1950 Avg. 
Frozen Beef .... 79,492 91,718 52,523 69,848 
Cured Beef 7,520 8,500 7,908 7,813 
Total Pork........575,989 616,231 469,361 429,338 
Lamb, Mutton... 5,400 5,862 6,681 8,233 

& Rend. 

“ Fat 69,004 68,639 136,258 126,331 
Total Poultry ..112,161 125,359 122,328 128,346 


26.00-29.00 
27.00-30.50 
22.00-27.00 
23.50-24.40 
26.50-27.50 

7.50-11.00 








The 1950 column uses the old grade desig- 
nations. Under new federal grade standards for 
carcasses, Prime is combination of previous 
Prime and Choice; Choice is former Good; Good 
is top half of former Commercial; Commercial 
is remainder of former Commercial. 

In slaughter animals, similar change has been 
made, except that in animal grading the term 
Medium is used instead of Commercial. 


FARM WAGE SCALE RULING 


Under a Wage Stabilization Board rul- 
ing on farm labor, the rate paid for the 
same or comparable work in 1950 may 
be increased without WSB approval up 
to and including one of the following: 
(1) The base (1950) rate plus 10 per 
cent; or (2) 95c per hour; or (3) The 
piece rate customarily considered as cor- 
responding to 95c an hour for the par- 
ticular task and stage of crop season 
of 1950 for comparable crop and weather 
conditions; or (4) $225 per month with- 
out room and board; or (5) $195 per 
month, plus the use of a year-round 
house and the usual perquisites of a full- 
time agricultural employee; or (6) $175 
per month, with room and board. 


SPECIAL UP CAR SCHEDULE 

For the first time in its four years of 
operation, Union Pacific’s agricultural 
improvement car will visit the principal 
livestock markets on the railroad; it will 
stop at 15 market centers between Sept. 
4 and Nov. 1. The car will serve as a 
melting and discussion place for stock- 
yard employees, commission firm repre- 
sentatives, UP Railroad employees and 
other handlers of livestock. 
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“WHERE TO BUY” CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 70 cents a line; lower rates for 3 and 6 insertions, Figure a line as 7 words, 


RANCHES, FARMS 


CATTLE RANCH 
NEVADA 


8,500 ACRES: 1,500 A. permanent pasture, 200 
acres in grain now ready for alfalfa or perman- 
ent pasture, balance river bottom meadows, 
high meadows and grazing. One meadow has 
1,000 head on now at elevation of about 6,500; 
this is summer meadow. Grazing permits for 
2,000 head adjoining ranch and plans are now 
under way where this range will be increased 
to about 5,000 head. Worlds of water, as river 
thru ranch. This ranch is well improved with 
rambling type owner’s house designed by an 
outstanding architect and with all modern con- 
veniences surrounded by beautiful lawn, many 
trees, and white picket fences; 4 other modern 
ranch houses, machine shed, shop, corrals, 4 
car garage with living quarters, horse Larn, 
exceptionally good set of corrals with chute, 
squeeze, many miles new fencing. Owner expects 
to cut 3 or 4,000 tons of hay this season. 
Ranch should carry 2,500 head now and could 
easily be increased to 5,000. Full and complete 
line of equipment for all operations including 
trucks, tractors, hay baler, mowers, discs, hay 
chopper, stock scales, grain drill, etc., all in 
good condition. This is a well balanced year 
‘round and easily operated outfit. TOTAL PRICE 
ONLY $425,000. Terms. 


CHAS A. TROWBRIDGE 
410 S, Michigan Ave. Pasadena 5, Calif. 
Sycamore 6-5036 Ryan 1-6352 


COME TO MISSISSIPPI 
Own a good Farm Home. Low taxes, no per- 
sonal taxes. Raise cattle cheaper in mild cli- 
mate. We have listed for sale several land op- 
portunities with desirable improvements at 
attractive prices. Detailed information upon 


request. 
WYMAN REALTY COMPANY 
Henry Clay Hotel Building 
West Point, Mississippi 


J. H. HOLBEN 


Registered Broker, Specializing in 
Ranches and Grove Property 


LAKE WELLS FLORIDA 
Phone 24451 








vallis, Oregon. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


Ed Reardon 


Real Estate Broker 


ALEX JOHNSON HOTEL 
RAPID CITY, S. DAK. 





— 


LOOKING for a good RANCH? Bill Thach or Bo} 
Weston can show you the best. So. Colo. Landé 
& Livestock Co., Offices: Klein Hotel Building 
Phone 17, Walsenburg, Colorado. 


FLORIDA ranches offered. Winter and summer 
pasture. Inquire about 1,100-acre, 9,500-acre, 
19,000-acre ranches. Ed Newkerk, Broker, Box 
709, Cocoa, Brevard County, Florida. 


WANT THREE BIG WESTERN RANCHES 
From around $100,000 to around $500,000. Im- 
mediate inspection if think will suit. Owner 
write: Bob Manuel, Colorado, Texas. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE: Want good cattle 
ranch in exchange for income property with 
3 modern houses. 4 A. of first class poultry 
ranch and hatchery, grossing $70,000 per year 
for past 3 years plus 7 A. permanent pasture 
and corrals. Located 20 miles east of Los An- 
geles. L. C. Ireland, owner, P. O. Box QQ, 
Puente, Calif. 


STOCK and GRAIN farms. Western Oregon. Ask 
for our list. Kingwell Agency—Box 267, Cor- 


Ec. YOU want to buy or sell—use PRODUCER classifieds. Just write out your 
ad on the lines below, one space for each word or group of figures or initials. 


It’s easy to use. 
TO: 


American Cattle Producer, 
515 Cooper Building, 
Denver 2, Colo. 


(Include your name and address in the wordage.) 


Please insert the following ad for which I inclose check for $ 


$3.50 to here 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





